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LENIN — in 1919: “All the culture left by capitalism must 
be taken and socialism built with it. All science, 
technology, all knowledge and art must be taken. With- 
out this we shall not be able to build the life of a 
communist society.” 


— in October, 1920 : “ Without a clear under- 

standing that only by an exact knowledge of the culture 
created by the entire evolution of man, that only by an 
analysis of it can a proletarian culture be created — 
without such an understanding we shall never solve this 
problem. Proletarian culture is not something that 
springs from nowhere, is not an invention of people who 
call themselves specialists in proletarian culture. This 
is complete nonsense. Proletarian culture must be a 
logical development of those funds of knowledge which 
humanity has worked out under the yokes of capitalist 
society.” 


— in conversation with Clara Zetkin: “In a 

society based on private property the artist works to 
produce ware I'or the market, he need purchasers. Our 
revolution has freed the artists from the yoke of these 
very prosaic conditions. It turned the Soviet Govern- 
ment into their defender and placer of orders. Every 
artist, everyone that considers himself an artist, has a 
right to create freely according to his ideals, independent 
of anything. 

“ Only, of course,” Lenin added immediately, “ we 
communists, we cannot stand with hands folded and let 
chaos develop in any direction it may. Wc must 
guide this process according to a plan and form its 
results.” 


MARX : “ All emancipation leads back to the human world, to 
relationships, to men themselves.” 
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Introduction 

In the present collection of articles which wc submit to the circle of 
.readers of The Studio, representation will be found of a vast domain of the 
culture of the Soviet Union. 

The life of the Soviet theatre and cinema, the branches of art in which 
Space is combined with Time are represented here along with the pictorial 
arts — painting, gra])hics, sculpture, posters, and art handicraft industries. 

We believe that before the reader proceeds to peruse the articles and 
examine the illustrations, he will have taken due note of the fact that the 
art of the country' that is building socialism is developing on special lines. 

Our conception of art is based upon the principles of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. The Marx-Lenin-Stalin doctrine defines with adequate clear- 
ness the role of art in human society. Art, as »)ne of the “ ideological 
superstructures ” towering above the foundations of a given .system of social 
relationships, plays the role of a specific weapon for gaining knowledge of 
reality. Art is not an instrument of impassive contemplation or passive 
•reflection. By the sheer logic of social evolution that is impelled by the 
struggle of classes, it either tends towards a revolutionary change of the 
existing social Older, or serves the interests of its maintenance and con- 
solidation. There is no “ art for art’s sake.” Art, at all stages of human 
history, has performed .social functions, and, consequently, cannot be 
considered as something alcK)!' from politics, from the material interests 
and ideology of the social cla.sse.s. 

The process of development of Soviet art is the process of con.solidation 
of all the creative forces of the countiy on the basis of socialist ideology. 

Of course, the coming over of the basic mass ol Soviet artists to the 
viewpoint of the proletariat was a complex and lengthy process which grew 
ever deeper with the successful development of our socialist construction. 
This became particularly evident during the latest period of Soviet history, 
when the socialist system had already clearly demonstrated its vitality, 
during the period ol fulfilment of the great Five-Year Plans. 

We can now speak of the organic union of the Soviet artist with the life 
of the country, with the interests and aspirations of the masses of the people, 
as of an indisputable fact. 

Intimately bound up with the whole of Soviet reality, the art of the 
Soviet Union has gradually developed its own style, adequate to the 
epoch of socialist construction. 

The numerous abstract formalistic currents (futurism, cubism. 



constructivism, etc.) which had made their appdSxance during the 
pre-war and war periods very soon ceased to exist. 

Instead of' those currents, which in their numerous theoretical manifestos 
and by their whole practice had urged the necessity of breaking with the 
art of past centuries, there came other currents which took a different 
attitude to the cultural heritage of the past. In spite of the movement of 
the “Leftists” the real historic development of Soviet art proceeded on 
the priru iplc of critical assimilation of the art of past centuries. 

As a result of persistent and profound work on new Soviet themes, on 
the phenomena of living realities, combined with critical assimilation of the 
art of past centuries and the acciuisition of' real craftsmanship, Soviet art 
l)egan to master the creative method which determined the whole of its 
development, viz., the method of socialist realism. 

Naturally, the creation of a style of socialist realism pre-supposes wide 
competition among the various art tendencies, and bold initiative on the 
part of our artists in their search for artistic form. 

Soviet art is the ai t of the numerous peoples of the LbS.S.R. who are 
building up, in the words of Stalin “ a culture that is national in form 
and socialist in content.” Therefore, the style of socialist realism finds its 
expression in numerous national refractions, but within the art life of each 
people is very rich. 

Yet, with all the great variety of creative methods and technical experi- 
ments, Soviet art is characterised by one common feature : the endeavour 
to express in images of art the new aspect of the country^ the rapidly, 
changing mode of life, the new thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the 
millions of people shedding the vestiges of private-property-consciousness 
and becoming active builders of the new life. 

It stands to reason that the pecularitics of Soviet art, the specific 
atmo.sphere in which it develops, have created entirely novel conditions of 
life and work for tlie artists. They no longer depend on the whims of 
wealthy patrons, or on the tastes of a narrow circle of ait lovers. In the 
Land of Soviets the painter, the architect, the actor, the film producer, etc., 
has been relieved once and for all of the anxiety lest the product of his art 
should find no sale — so wide has become the demand for works of art. 

The creative work of the architect proceeds at a time when new^ public 
buildings and residential houses arc being extensively constructed. 

For the Soviet actor there is no unemployment, not even a dull season ; 
the Soviet theatre works the whole year round everywhere. Moreover, 
scores and hundreds of new theatres are being built in towns and villages 
for the various peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The painter, the engraver, the sculptor, are always assured of work. 
They arc supported by a wide system of State and public orders and assign- 
ments. Contracts are signed with painters and sculptors under which tliey 
receive monthly allowances during the whole time they work on their 
assignments. The pictures and sculptures produced under such contracts 
l)ecome the property of state arfd public organisations, or of the artist’s 
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co-operative organwations. The best of the works turned out under contrac ts 
are usually placed in the museums, exhibited in travelling exhibitions, and 
so on. 

Of course, a. great many of the works of artists and sculptors arc alst) 
directly purchased by State museums and galleries. 

The tremendous demand for works of art and the constant attention giveii 
by the toiling masses of this country to artists of various kinds, assure 
all the possibilities for the highest development of creative art. 

We may point to a number of theatrical productions and cinema films, 
.to particular works of art in painting, graphics and sculpture, which signify 
the birth of the great style of socialist realism. 

Following upon a series of Soviet art exhibitions, and upon a series of 
demonstrations of Soviet films, the present s)Tnposium constitutes a further 
step in acquainting tlie intellectual circles of the world with the creations 
of the Soviet masters of the arts. 

We trust that this collection will greatly contribute towards the establish- 
ment of a mutual understanding and a cultural rapprochement between 
the people of the Soviet Union and the English-speaking peoples, thereby 
serving the great cause of peace. 

A. Y. Arosev, 

President of the All-Vnion Society for 

Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
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RCHITECTURE 

By Prof. D. ARKIN, Secretary of the Society of Soviet Architects 


111 ord(‘r to get a clear idea of the dis- 
tinguisliing features in Sovii'l architecture, it 
is necessary first of all to note its two basic 
characteristics. In the first place, the basic 
subjects ofarcliitectnral work in the U.S.S.R. 
are structures of ti mass clraracter : public 
buildings, workers’ clubs, palaces of cul- 
ture,” etc., and also residential houses for 
workers of all categories. 

Secondly, it should be noted that every 
architectural produc tion in the U.S.S.R. is 
indissolubly bound up with a unified General 
Plan, which determines the economic and 
cultural development of tlic country. 

During the period of the f irst Five-Year 
Plan and th<' commencement of tlic Second, 
a wide field of activity presented itself for 
architecture, "riic construction of hundreds 
of new* industrial enterprises, the rise of whole 
new industrial cities, the intensive growth 
and reconstruction of' the old cities — all this 
great process of construction confronted 
architecture with a number of entirely new 
problems. Soviet architecture was called 
upon to create entirely new types of build- 
ings unprecedented in old arcliitectural 
practice. 

It is sufficient to point out, for instance, 
such an architectural project as a workers’ 
club as it exists in the U.S.S.R. From the 
point of view of architecture it constitutes 
an entirely new type of building which had 
never been erected before. It accommo- 
dates within its walls a studio-theatre, a 
gymnasium, a nursery, a library and reading 
room, halls for meetings, classrooms, etc. 
Architecture is faced with the task of 
imparting an organic integral character 
to the combination of these heterogeneous 
elements. 

Such workers’ clubs have been erected in 
all the large towns of the U.S.S.R. without 
exception. Side by side with this type of 
edifice, numerous “ palaces of culture ” 
have been erected — more elaborate archi- 


tectural structures, designed to serve the 
cultural requirements of many thousands 
of people. As an example of this kind, the 
Palace oi Culture, which is being erected in 
the I.cnin district of Moscow% may be men- 
tioned. This structure, already partly com- 
pleted, contains the following main sections : 
(i) The Little Theatre and Cinema with a 
1,100 seat capacity ; (2) the I^argc Theatre 
with 4,000 scats ; (3) the Club premises for 
4,000 people, comprising halls for exhibi- 
tions, libraries, auditoriums, rooms for 
games, a winter garden, laboratories, ex- 
perimental workshops, a restaurant, etc. ; 
and (4) a kindergarten and a nursery. 

While edifices like workers’ clubs and, 
palaces of culture demanded that tlic archi- 
tect finds entirely new solutions in regard 
to the planning and internal organisation of 
the edifice, the problems confronting him in 
the construction of the residential buildings 
were no less serious. The enormous growth 
of the cities (it should be noted in this con- 
nection that from 19 14-1934 the urban 
population of the former Russian Empire 
has grown from 25 to 39 million people) has 
put to the foH! llic most urgent problem of 
increasing the housing facilities to the ut- 
most. Soviet architecture proceeded to de- 
velop new types of dwelling-houses to meet 
the new requirements of the country. It 
should be mentioned that several years ago 
some extremely radical projects were pro- 
posed by individual Soviet architects in this 
connection. 7 'hus, it was proposed to erect 
huge “ house communes ” to accommodate 
several thr)usand people. In these housc- 
communcs one section was to be set aside 
for adults, another for small children, a third 
for children of medium .age, etc. Only small 
rooms were to be retained for personal use, 
all the rest being destined for collective use — 
collective kitchens, dining-rooms, children’s 
rooms, reading-rooms, etc. Soviet archi- 
tecture, however, rejected this method of 
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constructing residential houses, considering 
such purely incclianistic colicclivisation to 
be entirely inadmissible. The new dwelling 
should afford tlie maximum facilities for 
individual dev(!lopment. The conception 
of the new type of dwelling should provide 
for the most widely organised collective 
services in regard to various cultural and 
economic' requiremeiils as well as for a suffi- 
ciently broad system of residential units 
answering all the rec|uiremciUs of individual 
and family life. 

* 'Ellis is prei'istrly what the method of Soviet 
architecture does. It equifis the new houses 
and city blocks with special premises for 
clubs, reading-rooms, kindergartens and 
public dining-rooms. On the one hand, 
Soviet architeeluK* refrains from construct- 
ing skyscraper tenements, and on the other 
hand, from constructing villas and cottages. 
The most poiutlar type of residential house 
in large Soviet towns is one of* five or six 
storciys. It should be noted that in a whole 
number of new residential constructions, 
special attention has been given to the needs 
of those categories and groups of residents 
for whom they are intended. It ought to be 
borne in mind that the principal builders 
of residential houses in tiie li.S.S.R. are the 
Jjuilding co-()perativ(\s, tlu' State organs, and 
the Soviets. This circumstance not only 
serves as an absolute deKTrent to any plan- 
less construe lion because of any individual 
fancy of the builder, but it also allows for 
extremely minute provision in the archi- 
tectural draft as regards ( o-ordination with 
the general building plan of tlie city, as well 
as with the wishes and needs of the prospec- 
tive tenants. I’hus, for instance, in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, Kharkov, Rostov and 
other cities, special dwcl ling-houses are 
built for engineers and technicians. In 
Moscow an entire village of residential 
houses for artists, with a commodious studio 
in each apartment, can be seen. This 
village was built by the artist’s co-operative 
building society, and was subsidised by the 
State. 

Special villages are built for students and 
so forth. Of course, all these large archi- 
tectural subjects- clubs, dwelling-houses, 
palaces of culture, stadiums, schools, rest 
houses, sanatoria, etc.* — are but a part of a 
wider and principal subject of* Soviet archi- 
tecture, This subject is on the one hand the 
reconstruction of the city as a whole, and 
on tlie other hand the building of entirely 
new cities. It may be stated without any 
exaggeration that tlie basic object on whicli 


Soviet architecture is working is the city 
considered as a unit of a single architectural 
whole. 

The building of* n<nv cities is most closely 
linked up with the industrialisation of the 
country. New industrial centres arist', and 
new cities are born in places liiat used to 
be absolutely dc:solat<‘. It stands to reason 
that in conncrtiori wilfi sucli new city con- 
struction it is possible* to adopt most widely 
new methods of planning and building ; 
various sections of a new^ city may be 
organised as integral areliitectural ensembles. 

An entirely new city of this type*, lot in- 
stanec, is the city of Magnitc^gorsk. wdiicli 
has risen amid the Ural Mountains. It 
emerged around the new' gigantic metal- 
lurgical works, the largest iron and steel 
smelting plant in Europe. Formerly this 
site was absolutely uninhabited. Similarly, 
on thf‘ Dnieper, near the huge Dnieper 
Hydi ‘o Elcc;tric Powei Plant, a new^ city 
known as Bolshoyc* Zaporozhye has ap- 
peared. Tliis city comprises seven districts, 
each with its own independent cultural, 
social and administrative centres which are 
subordinate to the common url)an centre. 
Each section, besides residential quarters, 
has its kindergartens, nurseries, schools, 
clubs and other cultural establishments. 
Considerable areas are reserved for the lay- 
ing out of parks and gardens. 

New^ citi(!s have arisen, and continue to 
ari.se, in all parts of vhe Soviet IJnioti. 'Flius, 
beyond the. Polar Circle, five years agc» the 
new city of Igarka was founded, winch has 
now become the cultural centre of the 
extreme north. In Siberia, the new city of 
Stalinsk is being built in the midst of a vast 
coal-mining tegion. A new city, Avrostroy, 
has been built near the city of (i(»rky, in the 
vicinity of the new automobile works. New 
cities are springing up in the remotest 
eastern regions, in Central Asia and in 
Siberia. 

'Fhe building and architec tural planning of 
the new cities are based on the follow'ing 
principles : (i) 'Phe fullest possilde union of 
the interests of production witli the interests 
of the inluibitants ; (2) the utmost develop- 
ment of social enterprises serving the nc*eds 
of the residents, e.g., kindergartens, public 
dining-rooms, clubs, laundries, etc. ; y'd) ilic 
division of the city into zom^s — industrial, 
residential, etc., and the rational connection 
between these* zernes. An important feature 
is the orgciiiic c*.onnection between rc'siclenccs 
and* the workers’ clubs, factory-kitchens, 
kindergartens, athletic fields and play- 
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grounds. The method of “ linear construc- 
tion ” {J^eilenbau, as the Germans call it), 
which usually imparts a monotonous and 
drab appearance to a city block, has been 
sharply modified here, as the dwelling- 
houses are interspersed with the aforesaid 
public service structures. I'hus, the city 
blocks do not consist of monotonous blocks 
and ‘‘ lines,” but acquire the more expressive 
forms of architectural ensembles witli definite 
compositional centres. Central squares and 
tlioroughfares arc thus established. 

A new object of architectural planning is 
the building up of new agricultural centres. 
Ileie we find architectural planning applied 
to the agiicultural areas. During recent 
years a number of collective farm areas in 
various parts of the country’ have advanced 
tlu* task of' the practical architectural plan- 
ning of agriculttfral areas, of the creation 
ol new architectural forms for residential 
and public buildings in the Soviet village. 
Worthy of special attention is sucli a fact as 
the calling of a special conference of archi- 
tects in far-away Kabarda in the Caucasian 
mountains, to which leading architects of the 
Soviet Union were invited, and at which 
local peasants spoke on numerous problems 
of construction. This gives clear testimony 
to the tremendous part that will be played 
by architecture in the Soviet village. 

As we have already mentioned, together 
with tlie building of new cities, a liigldy im- 
portant task for Soviet architecture is the 
reconstruction of the old urban centres, 
a particularly complicated problem from 
the standpoint of architectural reconstruc- 
tion of purely oriental cities in places like 
the Central Asia republic — Usbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Tadjikistan — and also in 
Transcaucasia, Kasakstan and other eastern 
regions of Uic U.S.S.R. These regions were 
purely agrarian in the past. Until the very 
time of thv. Revolution, with the exception of 
a few localities, they had retained the feudal 
mode of life and economy almost intact. 
The remodelling of tlxe entire social life after 
the Revolution, the intensive growth of 
industry, tlic mechanisation of agriculture, 
and the adoption of collective methods in 
agriculture have completely changed the 
appearance of all these eastern regions. The 
aspect of the oriental city is also changing 
radically. Instead of the primitive oriental 
townships and the so-called kishlaks (villages) 
as were even the largest centres of the Soviet 
East, such as Alma-Ata (centre of Kasakstan) 
or Dushambe, now Stalinabad (centra of 
Tadjikistan), or Aslxkhabad (centre of Turk- 


menistan, modern cities of the new type are 
emerging. It goes without saying that the 
architects working on the plans of these cities, 
and the projects for the new houses in them, 
must lake due stock of all the peculiar 
local conditions, climatic, geographical and 
national. In the reconstruction of oriental 
cities the architect pays the closest attention 
to those forms of the old architecture which 
harbour the valuable experience of the past, 
at the same time rejecting tliosc old forms 
wliich represent survivals of the feudal epoch 
and wliich arc alien to the social conditions 
of the Soviet East. In tliis connection we 
must refer also to tlie quite exceptional 
problem involved in the creation of new 
types of habitations for the nomadic tribes 
settling on the land. Instead of the old 
kibitka and^wr/a (travelling vans and tents), 
the nomads are now striving to acquire 
permanent homes. A number of Soviet 
arcliitects arc working at present on specific 
forms of abode to facilitate for such people 
tlie transition from nomad life to settled 
life under (he conditions of the Steppe 
regions of Kasakstan and Kirghizia. 

In speaking of the reconstruction of old 
urban centres it must be emphasised first 
of all tliat the Soviet architect engaged in 
city building is in possession of a weapon, 
of tremendous force — a plan, planned urban 
economy — ^as all tlie property in the town is 
held by the municipality and not by a 
multitude of private owners. The single 
plan, the single programme for building up 
and extending city territory, allows for the 
most rational allocation of industrial plants, 
residences, parks and gardens, and public 
buildings. 

At the same time the plan also constitutes 
a most vital artistic factor. In creating the 
new face of the city, the Soviet architect has 
the possibility of reducing to a single design 
— not only in an economic and administra- 
tive respect, but also in regard to artistic 
execution — everything that is built anew and 
everything that was built in tlic past upon tlie 
territory of a given city. The architect has 
tlie possibility of thinking and creating in 
entire great complexes. From the fraction 
to the whole, from the separate house to the 
entire street, to the entire neighbourhood, 
and to tlic entire city — ^such is the road of 
Soviet arcliitecturc. As a case in point 
mention may be made of the reconstruction 
of Moscow, the capital of tlie U.S.S.R., a 
reconstruction that is going on at the present 
moment and which has already managed 
within a few years to change the face of the 
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city. Work is going on tlicrc at present for 
the creation of mighty main thoroughfares 
forming the basic liulw of the metropolitan 
plan, hu’ the planting of new trees, slinif>s, 
etc., for the reconstruction of the embank- 
ments, and for the building of huge resi- 
dential units along the riverside. This tre- 
mendous work is directed from a single centre 
— the Arcliilectural and Planning Bureau of 
the Moscow Soviet — and is carried out by 
twenty-three architectural and planning 
.^tudies, with a responsible architect in charge 
of fmcli studio. Ihcsc studios take care also 
of sucli details of city decoration as the out- 
side painting of buildings. 

In the Soviet (notably in the Moscow^) 
.studios, architects of different styles and 
artistic tendencies are at w'ork. It should be 
mentioned that until the present time the 
majority of Soviet architects were organised 
in a number of scpai ale societies and associa- 
tion.s, existing independently of each other. 
Two years ago all these societies united into 
a single organisation — the Union of Soviet 
Architects. This union, however, while 
.aiming to bring together all the architectural 
forces for the accomplishment of huge new 
tasks, by no means implied die levelling out 
of the various creative and artistic tendencies 
in Soviet architecture. On the contrary, 
the life of Soviet architecture is built upon 
th<.: principle of broad creative competition 
between tlie various architectural tendencies. 
It is only as the result of such competition 
that th^ new artistic language and new style 
of arcliitecture can be found. Nevertheless, 
certain more general tendencies have already 
manifested themselves in Soviet architec- 
ture. It is necessary to dwell briefly on tliis 
question — on the question of artistic tenden- 
cies and quests in Soviet architecture. 

"I'he contemporary architecture of the 
U.S.S.R. has inherited a fairly deplorable 
legacy from (he pre-revolutionary past. In 
Russian arcliitecture of the pre-war epoch 
there was a prevalence of eclecticism, of 
imitation of the old styles, from the ancient 
Russian style of architecture to the various 
shades in the spirit of the Italian Renais- 
sance. A considerable role was played also 
by the decadent style moderne and the 
Jugendstyl which had been borrowed from 
Germany. Under such conditions during 
the first post-rcv(»lutionaiy years an 
appreciable part was played by the new 
currents which arose in Soviet architecture 
under the slogans of “ functionalism ” and 
“ constructivism.” 

The majority of the architects followed 


quite original patlis in this respect, assimilat- 
ing only in part the experience of siinllar 
tendencies in W'eslern Eurojx:*. While strug- 
gling against architeetural edecticisni and 
imitation of the old styles, these ik w ten- 
dencies endeavoured to master the new 
industrial technique (particularly great at- 
tention being accorded to reinforced con- 
crete construction), to rationalise architec- 
tural j)lans, to achieve the most economical 
sf)hilions in regard to internal space. Never- 
theless, the methods of “ functional archi- 
tecture ” could satisfy the r(*quireinenls of 
Soviet society only during the first |)eriod 
of construction when it was necessary to me(‘t 
the most vital and urgent needs in icgatd to 
new buildings and residences. At that time 
it w^as permissible to rest content with the 
simplest, llic most economical architecluial 
solutions, preferring no particularly iiigh 
claims in regard to the artistic, f)lastic 
quality of architecture. 

There was a radical change in the situa- 
tion towards tlic close of' die First- Five- Year 
Plan period. The growth of material vv< 11- 
being and the extremely rapid rhe in the 
cultural level of* the broad masses was mani- 
fe.sted in higher requirements regarding the 
quality of construction, notably in regard to 
the artistic quality of the new structures. 
The commencement of the great work of 
reconstructing cities had brought the pro- 
blem of artistic quality to the fore. Among 
broad circles of Soviet architects, swayed as 
llicy were to a considerable extent by the 
principles of “ functionalism,” a great move- 
ment for a revision of the old methods of 
work began. This revision touched first of 
all on the question of the artistic content of 
architecture. Without rejecting a number 
of valuable elements created by “ func- 
tionalism ” and “ coustruedvism,” notably 
in the introduction of new building materials 
and in the rationalisation of plans, a con- 
siderable section of the Soviet architects 
subjected the principles of dicse currents to 
a diorough criticism. Thus, for instance, 
it was pointed out tliat “ constructivism,” in 
its endeavour to exhaust the entire artistic 
content of architecture by the forms of the 
technique itself, had led to what might be 
called the “ fcddiism ” of technique. It 
had rai.scd the rnacliine to an aesthetic ideal, 
which led to the peculiar canons of a new 
formalism. As for the doctrine of ” func- 
donalism,” which had proclaimed the con- 
cept of tlie “ function ” of a given struc- 
ture as the basic content of architecture, 
tills concept was treated in too narrow a 
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sense, sinre it rrdiircd itself merely to 
technical and biological factors, entirely 
ignoring such a question as the artistic cfTeet 
and the artistic content of architecture. In 
this manner somt^ of the exponents of 
“ functionalism ” arru ed at a complete 
negation of architecture as an art, arguing 
that archit('<iure was not an art, and so on. 

In the course of the lively debates and dis- 
cussions among Soviet architects in recent 
years, this j)oint of view was categorically 
rejected. All the architectural currents 
agnred tliat Soviet architcctunr should not 
only create technically most advanced and 
econcmiical structures, but that it should also 
fill these structures with great artistic con- 
tent conecudant with tlie great historic 
epoch in vvlilch w<‘ are living. Not to sub- 
jugat(* the architecture to technique, but 
to master all the means of technique in 
order to create full-valued architectural 
works — such is the task which laces the con- 
temporary architect. Similarly, the archi- 
tectural work cannot be exh.austcd merely 
by the function of the structure. The 
structure repnr.sents a complex unity of 
technical function and artistic form, but it 
is unity not of a mechanical, but rather of an 
organic nature. 

All these questions arose before Soviet 
archilcrcture with particular Ibn'c. when it 
was called upciii to solve the enormous task 
of designing the Palace of Soviets in Moscow. 
I'his edifice, with its halls for 20,000 and 
6,000 people, should represent not only a 
huge centre of social life, but ari architectural 
monument to the Revolution. The numer- 
ous proposals submitted in a s<Ties of con- 
tests for this structure liavc demonstrated the 
tremendous importance of the problem of 
artistic expression in architecture. In order 
to find new forms for this expression, one 
must be able to make critical use of the best 
lliat has bviiii created by world architecture 
in the |)ast. Soviet architecture rejects all 
eclectical imitation of the old styles, but it 


deems it necessary to reform in its own way 
way everything of value in tl\e experience 
of world architecture. In this respect Soviet 
architecture follows the preceplof Lenin, who 
taught that the cullure of the new society 
inherits and critically re-forms everything 
gn-at and valuable that has been created 
throughout the history of mankind. 

Soviet architecture is now passing through 
a period of intense quests for new forms, for 
new styhr. These quests are developing in 
an atmosphere of broad creative competi- 
tion between the various tendencies in Scfv'iet 
architecture. It may be said that all these 
Umdemcics are now endeavouring to find 
such forms as would give architccluial ex- 
pression to our epoch, as would be imbued 
with the motifs of optimism and buoyancy, 
as would intcrf)ret in the language of archi- 
tecture the whole multiformity of creation 
embodied in life itself. The Soviet archi- 
tects now have a wide field for creative 
quests and activity bceause, during the 
past few years, together with the general 
process of the reconstruction of cities, the 
construction of a number of great and varied 
structures has been undertaken. Such are, 
for example, tlie new great theatres — the 
theatre of the Red Army in Moscow, theatres 
at Rostov, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Ivanovo, 
Tashkent, Ashkhabad ; the huge struciurc 
of the “ Palace of Technique ” in Moscow ; 
“ Parks of Culture and Rest in a number of 
cities, which combine the park architecture 
proper with various structures of an educa- 
tional, sj)orts and theatrical character ; the 
numerous stadiums and athletic fields ; the 
huge rest homes and sanaloiia in the 
Caucasus, on the Cr imean shore and else- 
where ; the numerous structures connected 
with industry and transport, and so on. All 
this offers wide possibilities for Soviet archi- 
tecture to create works of great architectural 
value. 

Socialist realism is the sign under which 
Soviet architecture is marching forward. 
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1, 2, 3 and 4. Four views of buildings in 
Tractorstroi, a new town a few miles from 
Stalingrad, and the centre of, the tractor industry. 
5. A newspaper office in Moscow. 
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APARTMENT BUILDING FOR CIVIL SERVANTS IN MOSCOW 

1. A view of Ihc exterior of the building. 2. The vestibule of a theatre built into the same block. 3, The 
interior of the theatre. 4. A store incorporated in the same building. 
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The House of Projects, Kharkov. 
Mosco'w communal kitchen and dining-room. 
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Above : Two views of an apartment building in Moscow for workers 
in the Ministry of Finance. Below : A sanatorium at Sochi (Caucasus) 
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Above : “ Red Sport Internationa) *’ stadium of the metal worlters in 
Kharkov. Designed by architects A. NIKOLSKY and K. KASHIN. 
Below : A stadium in Moscow. 
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lAINTING 


'rijc lilV ol Soviet pictorial art in the last 
two years lias l>een marked by a iiumbei (A' 
signiii( aril events. 

Tli(' great exhibitions held in Moscow 
review ing the achievements in art Ibr ill teen 
years were visited by hundreds ol tliousands 
of spectatois — factory workers, collectixe 
farmers, R(’d Aimy nuai, and sfiidents. 
'^rhese exhibiti(»ns hav(‘ shown th<’ path 
taken by Soxiet ait, its Irt nd towaids the 
depiction of definite sLilijecls, towards realism. 

"^1 his n(‘w realistic art has eiTK'rged in a 
country whf)se ai t was so k'c ently infhienc(‘d 
to a great exti'iit by iraditions ol* ibrrnalisin, 
the cult of pure ci aflsmanship, art dcx'oid of 
themes, methods inheiited Irom the period 
of infatuation with cubism, ** left ronian- 
tieisni, “ left ” raticjiialisni, a predilection 
for the primiti\'<r and for impressionistic 
sketching. 

I'he inception of lh(‘ new realistic art in 
the IJ.S.S.R. does not imply merely a ( hange 
of theiru*. It signifies tlie birth of a new 
enthusiasm, or more precisely tJie creative 
assimilation by art of* tiie eiitliusiasm of 
Sc icial is t cons t rue t i on . 

'I'hc Soviet Slate and public organisations 
afford the Soviet artists o|)porlunities of 
becoming accjuaintcd with the new life of 
the countrx- and its Socialist ronsirucaion. 
All tlie more or less significant Soviet artists, 
young and old, make c:xtciided annual trips 
(at the expcuise of the Gcnernment or of 
public organisations) to tlie collective (arms, 
to the constituent R(rpul)li( S of the; Soviet 
Union, to the sites of the more important 
new industrial eonstruclions, in order to 
become acciuainted on the s]iot with the nc!w^ 
landscapes that have liecn transformed by 
the hand of history, and with the new 
people of the Land of Sox iels. 

Tlie constructive work of the U.S.S.R. 
has been portrayc'd by thc^ Soviet artists in 
many scores of canvases : the nnie|»er 
hydro-electric power |)lant, the Magnitogorsk 
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iron w'oiks, life in the new col !('< live farms, 
the public chaikhaiu' (tea Kauris) of (lentral 
.Asia, the Arctic icefields ((UKjuered liy llie 
Kuissin, the Alalyi^uin and liy tlie men of 
the* (HivlyushitK and last liui. not least, the 
coiistnution of the unden4n>uud railway 
in Moscruv. 

Se»\iet art, however, pursinrs considerably 
highcM' aims than the mere ])i( torial lixati«ui 
of the* phenomena ol* Soviet reality. 

'Jlie Soxiet artists (‘iidc'ax'oiir to cieale 
eanxases not only new as to the theme, but 
also imbued with a new (one <‘[)tion, dis- 
closing die life ol tlie new man and the entire 
inii<‘i meaning of iiiimari rc lationshijis in 
llic* Soviet Ibiion. 'Lhis n<'w^ eont(‘ni of ar t 
must be clothed also in new realisiie for ms, 
(‘ssentially its owm. Such is the slogan oi* 
Soviet art and art critii ism. 

Soviet art, in its search for nexv (brms, l(‘asl 
of all tends towards the uncritical bnxiking 
w'itJi the past that xvas advocated by the 
noxelty-huntcTs oi'thc' “ Ic'l’t-curiTiits ” xvliic h 
have' Ibllowed each other in rapid sure cession. 

'J’he rewolt of the c uViists and fului isis 
against museum art,” against N'enus de 
Milo,” against Raphac*!, has lost its iiifluenee. 
Soviet artists now recognise the priceless 
value of the art legacy posscssc'd by mankind. 

The Soviet artist does not turn to the ai l 
of tJi(* past in ordca to see, even in a super b 
historic example, a jirototype which he must 
merely leincairiate a second time'. Ax'ci.sc' 
to slylism ” and rc'tr'ospc.'etixism, .Soviet 
ar t has c hosc'u a fir more' dilhc iih. road lor 
the assiuiilaiic.ui c»l'lhc: ])ast, w hiles not turning 
aside I'rom reality noi lowering the banner 
of realism. Tlie gicrai masters of the past 
are akin to the Soviet artists in that they, 
tc.)o, had not been adxoeales of tlie alistr ac i , 
scdf-suliicient I'orm. riieir art at the lime 
was purposeful, topic al in the best sense (►! 
the term, 'fhe pe culiarity c.)f form in the ir 
aii, its classic comjileteness, xvas the diiee l 
n*sull of great thoiiglit and of great feeling. 
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Soviet :\r\ is ('X( t rdinuly Mirircl as to 
shadings of' si vie, as to lot trial \ a i iants in the 
treatment of reality, ax to tJie \ er\ a|>[)it‘aeli 
of' art to K-alily. T'h(' sruina s of ifiis \ ar iety 
sliould be looked for in iht* (‘xtreme midti- 
formitv f>l S(n'i(‘t reality, as uadi as in the 
( rnitiadietoi y ai t traditifnis of th(' epf»eli 
ininu'diately pretedint]; Oeloliei, and the 
( ross inllneiu (*s <d the national art enltures 
that art' assertini; lliemseKcs incae and more 
in tlie artistic life of' ilie So\ it't rnion. 

SoN'iel all d(K\s not eiideaxour to le\'el 
st\les, to standardise forms and jL^eni'es. Tn 
matters of art So\iel artists as a ulitde are 
in finonr of o]ien ('orrtpetition btiween the 
various eieati\ <‘ tt ndenc ies, dist'ountenane- 
iiK.y tire allempis of any ,i;roup Ua {iroelaim 
ifst lf as th(‘ s<de leuitimate troubadour ” 
of the epoch. 

( )f the art schools and euritaits that oeenpy 
a dt finite |)la( e in So\ iel art tlie following 
are wor tliy of special menti(»n : 

Idle group of artists of the A( aclernic 
( HI rent. In this grouf> shoidd lie ( lassed, in 
the first place, the artists 1. Brodsky, V. 
Vakovle\', the Krudn hr ot litas, and Ryangina, 
although indi\ldually they art* far from 
homogtneous as to ideological content. 

Tlicy are all masters who are fond of 
creating large <'an\ases. 'The dry sketch 
forms the basis of their torn positions. 

Of' the artists of this group, ywliculai 
populaiity is (njoyed Ijy T. Brodsky, tlie 
author of rtdinecl landseaties leminiseenl of 
Brenglud and Millet, and of a number of 
|)or traits and histoiieal pictures. In his large 
thematic canvases depit ting mass scenes, 
\arious public meetings, gatherings, etc., 
Brodsky closely apprtiai htrs llit* realistic art 
of Rt'])iii, wliost' jutpil lie had been in the 
Academy of Arts. Ol' his big etimposititms 
mention should be made of The Shooting of 
the iiO liiiku (iommissars, 1 iu Scysiov oj the 
Second (Congress of the 'J liird Intel nationaf a 
serit's t>f portraits t)| leaders t)f‘ the Revo- 
lution, elt . The outstanding merit of 
Brodskx lies in the fact that liis innuenee 
and his example ha\'t‘ been instTiimentai in 
tilt' develojiment of a broad movement 
ani(»ng artists to cle\f)te tlieii brushes to the 
portrayal of the Rt:\ t»lulit)naiy realities. 

I he most ortliotlox atlvoc aie of the neo- 
At adenfu trend in .So\ i<'t art is V. Yakovlev 
whe, with great leihnical virtuosity, re- 
( n ates a ser ies of genn' scenes in the spirit 
of the old I h'inisli sc hool. Of the two Korin 
bi others. Pawl Korin, who has jiainted an 
intc'iesiing portrait of Maxim Coikf, is 
jiai (ic ularly wc-ll known. 


Side by side with this trcTid, mention should 
be made of another branch of stylistic 
Ac ade micism which nnilc's theiejiresc-ntatives 
of the most infliienlial prc'-revolutionary ar t 
grouj), the World of Ar t,’" inc luding 
Bogay<‘\’sky, ( )s(i'(inmova-Lcrbedc\ a, bancere 
and others. .All ihc'se masters, wlio formerly 
wc'rc' under the inihience of retrospective 
stylistic art and clceoi ativisni, ha\e greatly 
changc'd in the course* of’ the |.)osl-revolu- 
lionary period. liogayevsky, the bard of 
“ heroic- landscape s " and ancient ruins, is 
now rc'-cieating the panorama of' the con- 
struction of the Dnieper hydro-electric power- 
plant ; Oslronniova-bebc'clesa paints the 
prospc'c t of the new T .eningi ad, while T^ancere 
rrt‘ates syrnliolical-crmbleinatical ornaments 
(or new Soviet edifices. 

riu* young artists, Pavlov and 
Dorinidonlov, who stand c lose to this cui ient, 
are turning to tlie nc*w' lhemc*s even more 
decidedly. 'Phey arc* c*ndeavouring to find 
tlie |>ictorial means for the romantic por- 
trayal of the* industiial fervour of Soviet 
construe tion. 

Cllose (o tliis curr-(*nt arc- also the two oldest 
Soviel laM(lsca))e painters, Krymew' and 
Academic ian Byalinitsky-Biriilya. The for- 
mer has procluc-ed a serriers of splendid in- 
dustiial landscapes, and the lattc*r has 
painted the “ Gigant slate farm, a number 
of agric ultutal Soviel landscapes and, during 
the last two years, has prodiic c‘d an inter- 
esting series of'])aintings of the* So\'ic*t North. 

I'lie same turn to new tlic'inc's and to the 
new realism ma> also be traced in the 
creations of JYtrov-A'ocikiii, Paved Kuznetsov' 
and M. Saryan, who fonric rl - had also 
belongcxl to the “ World ol Art ” cairreiiL but 
had introduced int<) it a certain tre^nd of 
oricaitialism, neo-primitivisni, and Gauguin- 
Mat i.ssc* c: o I oi 1 rfii I nc:ss . 

Each of therse artists has a clearly-dcfined 
creative individualism. Pctrov-X'odkin is a 
gr eat master w'lic> lias siicc eedcxl in combining 
the w ealth of colour and inien.sity of the old 
iron-})ainting with the rationalistic: rulers cT 
c lassic ( f»my)osition. Of later he* lias crcralc’d 
.several gcni-e ])i('tur'C‘s and portraits which 
testify to liis turn towards r ealism. Especially 
remarkable arc* his Sd f -portrait , Girl at the 
Window and tiu* large c.oniposilion, The 
Death o f the Connriissai\ w hic h are pcri haps the 
best things turned out by the artist in his 
many yeius of creativ e woi'k. 

Anothci- painter of this group, Pav^el 
Kuziic:tso\', some* twenty years ago sliowcd 
in liis cr eations a certain phase of the (iauguin 
fliglit from culture and civilisation to the 
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P. KONCHALOVSKY : The Artist and his Wife. 




sources of' Oriental national priniitiveness. 
In delicate colours lu* painted the “ placid 
landscapes ” and “ iinsopliisticated life " of 
nomadic Kirghizia. ( 3 f late the same artist 
has painted a series of pictures depicting 
industrial (’onstruclion in the eastern re- 
publics of the So\'ict Union. Instead of 
nomadic tents and kihitkas (xans) we see oil 
refineries and Clowper lilowtrs (of the 
industrial giants) emerging on the Steppes 
and mountains. In turning to tlie new 
themes, the artist lias sacrificed none of 
’ tlv- gny, sornewliat dei ruatix e brilliance of 
his palette. He has accepted Socialist 

construction as a new source c'f joy. 

The same path has been taken by Saryan, 
the most outstanding artist of Soviet Anncnia, 
who combines French artistic culture with 
the national (’ultural traditions of his native 
land. 

In theii impressive fresco paintings, Bruni 
and Fa\'orsky, better known as graphic 
artists, are fairly close to this group. Inter- 
esting are tlieir liescoes in the Moscow 
Museum for tlie Protection of Mother and 
Child. 

One cannot help stressing the jiartieular 
importane(‘ of the group of masters of 
Russian Post-lmpre.ssionism and Cezaimism 
who number in their ranks siu h great artists 
as P. Konchalovsky, I . Mashkov, A. Lentulov, 
V. Rozhdestvensky, Kuprin, Ossmerkin and 
others. 

Formerly, these artists were opposed U> the 
introduction of a them<» into painting, 
against the introduction of the literary ele- 
ment into pic torial art. “ Tlie picture itself 
above everything ” was written on their 
banners. At pn^sent they are endea von ring 
to find new themes and subjects, while 
retaining all the freshness of' their artistic 
perception of’ reality. The two who have 
gone tlie furthest along this path are 
Rozhdestvensky and Kuprin. Tlic former, 
while not departing from his original style, 
has passed from sketches (land.si:ape.s and 
stilUiife) to large canvases depicting the 
many types of jjresent-day man in ac tion. 
The latter, a master of lyTical lantlscapes who 
has retained liis old pn'dileclion for land- 
scape motifs, has at the same time created 
vivid and colourful portrayals of the sites of 
industrial construction in the Soviet Union. 

Less identified w-ith the style of’ Socialist 
realism than any of the other artists in this 
group is P. KonchaloN'sky. But, from year 
to year, his art also is bc( oming less and less 
at variance with this style. At all events, 
there is realism in his work, a realistic atti- 


tude \(i tli<' o])jc(ti\e Inws of things and 
Natiiit' whic h bet ome palpable and acquire 
a .staisuoLis freshness in Koiu halovsky's 
pict tin's. 

I'hree painters of < cmsidc'iabli* noK*, S. 
(lei asimoN , Istomin and ( iJieniyshex', only 
p*irtly belong to this group of artists. 

"J he path wliieh S. (h‘i\'isimo\'has trat cised 
has bc<‘n an unusual oik*. d’lic twilight 
pe.ssimistic' romaiiili ism of liis eai ller (*an- 
vases lias gi\'en way to a sluliborn (|u<*st for 
dramaticism whicli lie inijiarts to all his 
.subject [)i( tures, a dramaticism cxfiressctl in 
th(* \'ery colouring, in tlic \cry pictorial 
material of his works. S. (haasimov is a 
realist endowed with individual vision, 
capable of lending a subjectively romantic 
colouring to the phenomena of reality 
without transgicssing against the laws of its 
trnthlul jKH'trayal. 

Of' his works, let us m(*ntion 1 he Fishermen 
(ipLjqj, and the remarkalile Flech^e oj the Red 
Fartlians (19;^;^). 

Anotlurr artist who formerly adliered to 
the group of Russian Post-lm|)re.ssionists, 
Istomin, is a master of landscajie jiainiing 
who has been greatly infhieiK ed by the 
French scliool of' painting. In recent years 
the Impnrssioriist colour scale in his works 
has been enriclKal with colourful motifs 
drawn liy tlic artist from his study of jirimi- 
Lives. I'his artist, also, changed the subject 
of his paintings. From sun-flooded interiors 
he passed to the painting of' landscapes and 
people of the Land of llie Sovicits, while 
retaining the exquisiteriess of lii.s refined 
style of portrayal. 

As dislinguislied from these tw*o artists, 
(.lhernysh('\', a great specialist in fresco 
painting, introduces the methods of fresco 
art into his paintings, in whlcli s<»l't, silvery 
colouring predominates. 

It is characteristic that tlie masters of the 
most extreme currents in art, the widely 
popular artists of the past — Malyevich, the 
father of the ‘‘.supremalism that has 1)C- 
come known far beyond the boifleis of the 
Soviet Union ; Tatliri, the cteator of' the 
much talked about Cominterji l ower : Filonov 
who e.ssaycxl to transplant to Soviet .soil a 
peculiar brand of' German expressionism - 
are now passing tlnough a period of' crisis 
in their work. Malyevich and Filonov, after 
sc\eral years of inai tivity, arc again turning 
to painling, but their work now' includes a 
certain element ol' icaUsni. Fatlin, w'ho lias 
long since given uji painting and lias been 
wor^kingon a number of eugineering projects, 
is beginning to work for the theatre as 
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scrnic tlcsijL^ncr, a|)pamitl\ lr»sjng faith in 
tli(* a:stli('tirs of lii.s ciigirici ring. 

'J’lu* |K).sitir)M of 1). St(T('nl)ci g, an ciniin-nt 
artist anti tcacljcr of a largr gmnj) of yonng 
Soviet painters, has not yet lM‘er»nie sniTi- 
cicjilly clearly defined. D, SteK'iiherg is tht‘ 
most eonsistent expcaunl oj' tlu* I reiieh 
form ; he j^ainted a st rif s e>i still-lifr^s 
e\eeut<al in a refira d manner, ('\t|viisile in 
eoloining and t hoi( c of motifs. On his 
recent joiii iK'y.s through tht‘ So\ iet Ihiion 
this artist has made some* studies in whic h h<- 
altemjiLs to get a c oniposite picture of rsIatuK , 
which he used to split uf) into its eleme nts. 

Shewehenko, a gifted artist vvh(» has long 
w’andei (‘d tlnough die di sen of formalism, 
is also drawing elo.ser to realism. 

'Tliiis, e\ en these extreme fiamalisl groups 
of So\'iet artists have Ixeii most strongly 
iiiflneiK ( (1 l)v tlie m w realistic lendeneies of 
Soviet art. 

'I Tie ideas of’ Socialist realism }ia\c‘ also 
taken hold of the* artists of the older genei- 
ation who were assoeiatc cl with the traditions 
of the old naturalism (»f the Ptralvizhniki 
(liavelling artists, wIk* exhiliiled their own 
wc>tks and sliuntK cl di<* exliihitions of the 
Ac ademic salons - whose* works c*xprc‘sscrd a 
dc'fmilc' subjec t or idea. Wc* ic'fer to Kotov, 
B. Yako\lc‘v, Krainev and (ilhers. 

K. ^’uon and Igor Chabar, painters alre ady 
w'ideh fame d before the Rrvc*hili( n, may 
also be* edasst'd in this group. 'J’hc' latte r, a 
refined lamheape painter of the Irnpi essionist 
seJiool, lias painted his Leniit at the Direct 
Wire in the manner of the old Ku-sian 
re*alists. de* this group belongs also A. 
(jerasimox . the author of a number of mass 
portraits and of the cxeellcnt pielure Stalin 
at the Sixteenth Parly Congress. 

However, tlie foremiost arti.st of this group 
is B. Johaiisoii. Younger tlian the oilier 
artists of this gremp, he jiaints his pictures 
in a rieli j)ic torial manncT whieli is eharae - 
lerislic of his entire ere ative work. He is the* 
dirc'ct eontinuatoi ed Repin's lealism. His 
Winks are* marked by careful psx c hological 
treatment of the subject, by tiuthfulness of' 
tyjie peirirayal, and by great drarnatieism. 

T hus far we have spoke-n only of the: artists 
of tlie older genc'ration. 

TTie tremd towards rc^alism which is corn- 
rnon to all of them is cxen more: clearly 
evidenced in the cTialieuis of the* young 
artists who hax c rt:ce*i\’e!d thcrir art education 
and hax’c gained prominence during the Iasi 
fiftec'ii years. IVriiaps first among lliem is 
A. Deine*ka. This artist pe^rliays the'nerw 
people of' the Soviet ITiion, most often 


young athletic pc'ople who are sliown in 
motion, as though photographerel by a 
camera. The ]ueture‘se|uc and colourful 
eiuistruclion is clearly .sul)orelinate*eI in his 
picture’s to the* line*ar grajihie solutiini of the: 
eompositioii. He is a jiropagandist of' tlie 
nenv soc ial life, new urban landseapes drawn 
as though wdth the rule ed an arehitect. 

Side by side with Dcineka is a group of 
young artists Antonov, \ yalov, Zernova, 
Nissky — wlu) to a e'on.siele*ral)]e* e:xtent are 
akin to him. 

As distiiiguislie’d from these artists v/ho 
intriiduee the giapliie: e:lenient into their 
pictures, (T Pimenov, A. (Joneharov and 
1\ Williams are sliarp and e\pn‘ssive painters 
par exet lienee. The same may be: said of 
Tise liler, who has priKlnceel a number of 
valuable* seeiiie dei'orations (he was the 
scenic designer Jbr the Jc-wish Theatre in 
Mose.ow and lor the* Slate Tlieratre of the 
VVTiite-Russian Re:]nil)lie in Minsk). 

A imiciue position is oeeupied l)y 
Samokhxalov and by PakJmrnov. Samokh- 
valo\, a fbrmei' |)Uj)il of' fV trox -Vodkin, lias 
subordinated his brush to the task ofjiainting 
definite snlijei ls, e xen mine cl(‘cidedly than 
his le ae lier. He* j)ainle‘d a numbe r of por- 
traits showing tlie* ne*w ]^<*oj)le' of’tlie U.S.S.R., 
X’ivid ill colour and cone cjit ion. A iinifjue 
master in this group is S. Adlix ankin. 

Among the* most gifte:(l young Soviet 
jiainteis are: Jk>gorodsky and Ryazhsky who, 
in the last lew years, have produced a iiurn- 
be*i of great eom|)ositiou paintings arui 
portraits of the ne’w pe*ople. Sox ie:t art lias 
in Ryazhsky a thoughtful portrait painter 
who has jiainted a series of portraits of 
Soviet women. Recently, U|)oii his return 
from Italy, Ryazhsky lias painte:d a number 
of compositions and mass portraits, including 
his A Political Talk urith Red Army Men^ 
inlcre-sting in its anang<*mcnl of figure^s and 
its colouring. Remarkable* is the grote.squc 
and expressive* pictorial w'ork of the trio 
Kukiyuiksy, tliive ai lists W'ho work jointly 
under the collective name of Kukryniksy ” 
made* e>f the initial syllables of Kupreanov, 
Krylox', and Nikolai Sokolov. 

This .striving aftetr great comjjositional 
canvases and dramatic suljjects is even more 
pronouncexl in tlie creations of the very 
yoiingc'st Soviet painters which have beon 
sliowm in the great Moscow exhibition of 
“ Young IViiniers.” Mention sliould be 
niadei of Odint.sov, Gaponenko and Bubnov. 

Tor the many peroples of the Soviet Union 
the* years afte r the C3e:tober Revolution have 
bc'en years of development in the artistic 
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(iiltun! of tli(‘ various nationaHti(!s of tiu- 
Union. Painters of llic rnanv nationalities 
of the Soviet Union- of the Ukraine, Wliile- 
Rnssia, Armenia, (ieori^na, Azerbaijan, 
Uzbekistan, ete., have (f)rne to llie fore. 

lo all of them the Oetoliei Re volution 
of)('riefl the road lo a free* eultiiral dexelop- 
rnent. Tflu'se* republirs, the i'ormei eohmies 
of Tsarist Russia, in which e\<‘r\' striviiija: 
towards a national original art had been 
ruthl(‘ssly cnished, an' now ('xperieneinc^ a 
period e»f great development in their artistic 
*cujture. 

Uharaeteristic of the artists of these 
republics, as of tlie Russian Soviet artists, 
is the tui’ii towards the new tliemes of 
the life around them, expressed, however, 
in the form peculiar to the respec tive art 
traditions of their pc‘oples. 

In this art ?»o trac e* remains of that supc*r- 
ficial ori<‘ntalisrn and ethnographisni which 
in tlie past has inc xitably characterised tlic 
form and content of ])aintings portraying 
the life of the distant l)otclei lands.” 

Of tlic' Ukrainian artists mention slumld 
first be ac c orded to A. Pc'tritsky, a brilliant 
deeoratixT artist, cnie of the f)c:st sc:enie 
painters of the Soviet Union, who at the 
same tirnc' is working on large can vases in 
whicli a c ertain influence: olTnodc rn ITeiicli 
art can be fell. His pictures are always 
original as lc:> theme*, and vivid and rich in 
treatment. 

A group of Ukrainian jiairiters — Boichuk, 
Slickhtman, (iver/dik, Padalka, Sedlar and 
otliers are working on the problem of 
reviving the old monumental fresco painting. 

Ihe most orthodox representatives of this 
trend are H(»ichuk, a mature master who lias 
thoroughly studied the metliods of the 
ancient Ukranian rncKuimental fresco, and 
Shekhtman, who depieis dramatic scenes of 
revolutionary history in this same form. 

Tlie pupils of Boieliuk- tlie young artists, 
Padalka and Sedlar lia\e in recent years 
largely ovc:reome the somewhat dry frcsec» 
manrua of their teaelic i and liave found a 
more freer style for the ir work. 

Prominent among tlie artists of' Cieorgia 
is Lilcj Gudeavshvili. Primitive folk art and 
Persian miniature painting have influenced 
the forms of his art, wdiieh is attracted by 
themes drawn from eontf'iuporary Sovi<*t 
reality. 

Opposite positions arc held by Kakavadze 
and a number of young Georgian painters 


wlio are endeavonring to overeonic* stylis- 
alicji! and oi namc'ntal orientalism. 

riic* leading ai’tist of Armenia, as has 
already lx*en mentioned, is the noted artist 
Mai tyros Saryan. Tn his (real ions, as in the 
creations of inanv of the yemng at tisl;; of the 
Soviet East, theic^ is an unusual eoinliination 
of the influenc e of Matissc'-Ciaugiiin jirimitiv- 
ism and the iraclilioMs of anc ient Armenian 
art. Sar van’s ])ainlings arc cliarac lerisc'd 
by the purity and boldness of’ the* c'olcuirs in 
which the: artist jiaints the* sunny lanciseapes 
of Ai mcmia. 

7"lie de\’elopm( nt of art and artists in the 
Ontral Asiatic’ Rcpiihlics of the Soviet 
Union is pariicailaily striking. 

The Octoliet Re\a)lution has re leased the 
artistic c*nergy of the peojiles of' Asia who 
were* forbidden by Islam in the* past to 
portray human images. Of late a group of 
native artists including A1>dulaye\', Thai 
7 anarhkabaye\', Korakaii, and others, has 
emerged in Uzbekistan. 'I’ogc thc:! with the 
old masters, Benakov, \"olko\ and Kurzin, 
they are now aeti\'c*!y engaged on the 
portrayal of the new life. 

71ic: same proce.sses of the slreiigthening 
of national art force::, and artistic culture, and 
its ciiric:hmc‘nl with new themes, is charac- 
teristic also of White Russia. 

Of the national artists of this republic, 
Ncn, V. X'olkov, Pashkevieli and Br*a/er 
shc)ulcl be nolt'd. 

Between all these: national forces of Soviet 
art no siiarp boundaries are drawn. 7'he 
multiplicity of foirns and ol‘ national art 
traditions, by which they arc: cjlstinguisliecl 
from each other, in the' end serves tin: same 
purpose: — to give a realistic: portrayal of life 
and nature. 

Some critics have tricxl to argue: the point 
that tlic limit of artistic daring lies in experi- 
menting vvilh fojin, in innovations at any 
price, ev’cn at the price of foi feiting every 
vestige of ar t tradition and of alieii«ating art 
from life. 

It r(‘(piires far greater daring to defy the 
risk of being labelled publicists ” and 
“ propagandists ” in turning to the new 
themes and genres wliich reacli and agitate 
the minds of millioiT-. It is the only road 
whic h will bring art back to those heights 
on which it once slc:»od ; it alone will enable 
the art of the future cv'en to surpass therse 
heights. 

Circat art is an art which resounds far and 
wide. 
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Sculpture 

By Prof. B TERNOVK IV., Director, Museum ol' Modern Western Art 


I.- PATHS or Dl::\ EL()PMli,N'l. 

riu* first diaplrr in llic history of Soviet 
sculpture was opc'iied liy the initiative of 
I.enit» in tlic realm of art. At the very 
lieight of the Rexolution, in the summer of 
ipth, he eanie forth with a rlarini; project — 
at short notice to covea the squares and 
streets ol' Moscow and Leninttrad wath 
rou)c:hIy executed monuments to the great 
revolutionaries, to the great creators in the 
domain of arts and science's, 'riius we saw 
how by the first Octobc'i* anniversary, scores 
of monuments had l»een executed, in plaster 
ol Paris and cement to Marx and Lassalh', 
(iaribaldi, Robespierre, Heine, Radishclicv, 
liakunin, Perovskaya, Danton, Stepan Ra/.in, 
and many others. Some* of these w ere subse- 
quently remade in durable materials, such 
as stone and bronze. xVlost of them, how- 
ever, made of temporary material, lasted for 
only a relaiix e short period. 

'I'he years oi'w^ar rommunisni, the years of 
famine and blockade, were at the same lime 
years of great endeavcairs and daring ideas 
in all fields oj'art in partic ular ol seiilpture. 
A series orprojec ts for large monuments were 
created and a numlier of (dinpctitions for 
rnoriurruuits was organised. Of' the w'orks 
of this jwM’iod W(‘ sliall note lliose ('xcc uted in 
durable maierials by ilu' old generation of 
s(’uli)tors : N. .\ndreyev (designer of the 
Ciogf»l momimeui in Moscow) erected the 
ligure symboli/ing tlie Rt volution l)eli>ie the 
olx'lisk on So\ iet Square ; lie also designed 
nuuTiumcnls to the ri’vohitionai y writers of 
the ninete enth rentury, He'rzen and Ogarev, 
in front ol the University building ; Kopen- 
kov designed the iiienKuial tablet on Re'd 
Sfjuare ; Merkurov designed a monument to 
Mai.\ for the city (►!’ Simbirsk. In the 
contest for a moiuimeni to Marx in Mo.srow, 
the wanner was Aleshin. 

Among lire yemng sculptors of this period 
cubist and constructivi.st slogans enjoyed 


great fxipiilarity ; the latter peru^trated also 
into the field of monument sculptur e. As an 
instance of this the Bakunin monument in 
Moscow may be mentioned, executed by 
Rorolex' in a cubistic style. 

'Phe difliculties in the work of the sculptor, 
the results of tlie severe ( onditions of the civil 
war period, were overcome after the intro- 
duction of the New Kconomic Policy. 'Phe 
economic life of the eountiy was rapidly 
coming in normality. New’ customers for 
works of art had been created by the Revo- 
lution — the public museums, tli(.‘ w^orkers’ 
clubs, and other new' eultuial institutions. 
The n'siilt wars the formation of an organi- 
sation uniting Moscow sculptur’e — the 

Srx iety nf Russian Sc ulptors.” Almost 
simultarx'ously, a Seulptors’ Section was 
formc'd within the' numerically strongest 
art organisation — the Association of Artists 
of the Revolution.” 

The rapid restoration of the national 
economy created new possiliilitics for monu- 
ment sculpture as well. The All-Russian 
.\griculliiial Exhibition, held in Moscow' in 
19*23, attracted a numlx'r of sculptors for 
the purpose of momimenlal decoration. 
Besides Konenkov and Andreyev the most 
outstanding repjesenlalixes of Russian pre- 
revolutionary sculptural art, Shadr, 
Straklu»\Lskaya, and Zhmakovsky now 
namc:s brought to the foic by the Revolution 

also participatc'cl in this work. In J Lenin- 
grad Maniser eic'cted a monument to 
Volodarsky, depieting him in the pose of a 
'PribuMC of the People, with his liand up- 
raised. In Sarato\-, tlie capital ol' the Lowc^r 
Volga, Korolc’v designed his rnc'rnorial to 
the Rc'volution. In xMoscow, Mc-rkiiiov 
carv ed his somewhat schematised Timii yazcv 
of granite. Aleshin, in eollaboialion wath 
Koltsov , (’xec'uted his multi-iigur'ed cornposi- 
ti(»n of tlie monument to Marx. "Phe most 
impiossivcr monument of the epoch is the 
Peniii monument desigruxl by Shadr and 
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placed near I’iflis, on the dam ol’tlir Tians- 
caiicasian Hydro-Iilecir ical Power l^lani, in 
an exirerncly pi( tures(|U(‘ lr»cality at the i on- 
lhi(Tic(‘ of the Kura anti Aratj^va i ivers. 'Dils 
monijnieiil is one of tlie best tnomiiTU'iilal 
injaLfes (»f Lenin. 

'J’he turning orSoviet seul])ture to tlitt path 
or realistic art was tpiitc clearly revealed in 
the Anniversary Kxlii1)ition tiriram'sed by the 
People's t loniniissariat of Education. Soviet 
sculpture endeavours ever more rh eply to 
reflect the surrounding n alities in their mo.st 
slrikint^^ nianiJestations, As on<‘ of the most 
inlerestint^ and daring (‘xpr riiiKnts in this 
re.s])(‘( i, the creaiioit of tJie Avenur of Shock- 
Workers in tlie Moset^w’ Park of”(!ultm'e and 
Rest sJiovdd b(* noted. 

Great inte rest is maniresod by artists in 
the portrayal of ty])es of the numerous 
nationalities inhabitin^r tlie vast territories 
of the Soviet Union, reflectinr*’ the astounding 
grow'th of’culture ofthe.se foimei ly l)ackwai'd 
peoples. Tliemes most attractive to Soviet 
artists are physical c ulture, which embraces 
(!\'er larger numbers of the proletariat, and 
the defence c»f the country, i.(!., presentations 
of the life of the R<‘d Army. 

The growth of Soviet architecture, the 
building of n<!W jmblic .sqmires and br(»ad 
a\enues calls for monumental adornment. 
Soviet architecture, whicli had long Ireen 
und<‘r the iiiHuen<*e of a severe sc lK'matisin, 
is sharply vexaing around towards the new, 
pictorial style, rich in decorative Jiwiijs^ in 
which tlie sculptor finds a vast field of appli- 
cation for his la1)our. 1 hus the gaj) between 
architecture and sculptma* is alre ady a matter 
of the past in sr> far as Sovic't reality is con- 
cerned. All the new, large buildings in 
Moscow and other capitals and provincial 
centres are being adorned with statues, 
greatly increasing the deioralive value and 
significance of such edifices. .As an instance, 
we might mention the bnildings now under 
eonstruetion in M. ».seow', siu li as the Moscow' 
Soviet Jlot(‘l, the Mey(*rhold riicatre, the 
Workers' Internaiional Relief building and 
tlu' Till "at re of the Red Army. 

IL* THE MASTERS. 

riie historic e('ntics for (he development 
of Soviet sc nljrluie ai'f‘ Mosec^vv and Lenin- 
grad, but of late eminemt ar lisl-sculptors are 
engaging in woik in a number cif republic.s 
of the Soviet Union. Thus the Ukraine has 
already brought to the fore a whole galaxy 
of talented sculptors : Kraiko, Mitkovit/er, 
Gelman, Epstein, Buldiii, Dind(>, and 


othcTs. (jecagia- i\ikolad/.<-, Kand< laki and 
Taladzc ; Armenia — Sarkissian, Stejianyan 
and others. 

In Leningrad we may (‘slalillsh tlu* pre- 
.scaicc* of t wo basic' eur rcmls : on lire one hand, 
we find the' exjionents of acacicanic natural- 
ism, Llsliev and Mani/<*r. l/ishc'v, the 
creator of the Stalin ami I tnoshilon group, 
hafi become' ])rc>minent as a fine poi- 
tiviilist and an c'xccJlc'iit icaclier who lias 
many discijilc's. Manizer is an t'xpc'i ienc cd 
and ]U’ohfii' .sculptor, somewhat dry in liis 
treatment of form, the pojiulai' creator e)f 
numerous monuments cret t<*d in I.eningTad 
and in the jiroviiKcs (monurnenl to 
\V»]oclarsky in l.eningrad, monument to 
Gliapayev' in Samara, rnoriiirnent to la riiri ; 
a numl)er caf porti'aits Kalinin, Essin, 
(jlasunov and otliei's;. I’lie oilier current 
of Leningi’ad sc ulptors is re presented by 
Matveye v and bis school. '1 he infliicaiee 
exercised by M.ilvcycv upon the rising 
generation of seiilptois, not oiilv in Leniugiad 
but alscj in Moscow, is tre rnendous. 

'J he most div e rsified creative c urrc'iits and 
s(hc»ols are to be found in Moscow. I'he 
doyen of Sovic't sculpture:, Domogatsky, is 
an eminent jxirtraitist ; he develojK*d mider 
the inlluenee of .seul]jluial Imjiressionism, 
of W’liich lie was the' exyioiK'nt in Russia, 
jointly with the late (halubkina and Andirycrv. 

To the older genc'ration be^long also the 
two Soviet animal sc:ul})tcns, A'atagiii and 
Yefimov. The former depicts the animal 
world more: iiilirnatc'ly, rnoie ]>c*ne(ratingly 
(Bcars^ Tijic}\ Lynx and Boar) wheaeas the 
latter iipj)r()achcs his thc:me with the free- 
dom and Irreadth of a born decorator. 
Making excellent use of the most div'CTsific'd 
nialeiial- forgeal copper, wood, Incmzc', 
papic'r-rn;Aehe — A’efiinov givc's bold solutions 
w-hic^h startle by their eolouilulness. 

'The most jir'omiiic'iit ex]>onc'ni of r ealism 
in So\ai:t sc iilpture is Sliadr. In a nutnher of 
])oitrails [Krassin^ Lenin, ’lln' Ailist's Mothn) 
figure eonijK)sitions ( The Builder, ( iohhl e-Slones, 
Weapon of Ike I'roletariai), and iruaiumc'iits 
(monument to laaiin at the Transcaucasian 
Hydi'c»-EIc'rtric’ Power Plant , Sliadr shows 
liimself to bc' an (‘xperienced master . 

Alesliin, llic- autlior of a number c»f 
decorative nuaiumenls, jiortiaits and sculp- 
tures, has shown himself to Ire a manire 
artist of the realistic Iciideiiey who coii- 
fidentl)' rojx's with his tasks. .Also classed in 
the group of' realist artists ar e the jiorlrait 
sculptor Meiicitviev'ich (busts of Lenin, 
Biu*mov', ’I'siurupa and others), Kr.indiev'- 
skaya and Zlalovratsky, wlio in reccni years 
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ciralcd a riumlxT of cxpressivr portraits of 
shock- workfas. 

Korolev, llu* Icadt'r of llu: “ Left ” current 
during the early revolutionary period, sub- 
sequently turned to realism, breaking with 
his cubistic past. Author of a series of im- 
posing monuments (monument to the Revo- 
lution in Siiratov, monuinent t(» Bauman in 
Moscow, monument to Lenin and monument 
to Zheliabov, under constnu tion in I.enin- 
grad, an expressive* and bold portrait), 
Kontl(*v treats .Nature boldly, sw(‘epingly, 

|>ictorially.’’ 

Mukhina’s talent is characterised above all 
by a love of’ form, by interest in its plastic 
elf<‘( t. The images .she cieat(*s are ('haract<a- 
ised 1)\ their* grandeur, generalisation, 
com|>l(!ten(‘ss. 

1 he many women sculptors, with Mukhina 
at their head, should also Ih! mentioned. 
Lebedeva, a refined, discriminating portrait 
sculptress, has incarnated in her portrait 
series the fa(:<‘s of the men of the Revolution. 

Amongst the young sculjjtors are Chaikox , 
a keen and tliougiitful master, and the 
brilliant decorator, I'rikh-Khar. 

Prominent among ( Hiaikov’s works are : 
7//C Bmldn\ 1 he Glider Pilots ’The Parachute 
jumper, The 1 factor I]V;rit.v. 

Frikh-Khar understands and loves the 
material with which he works. His talent is 
inclined towards the primitive, the exotic, 
hence his interest in Oriental themes and 
lii.s gr(;at succe.ss in the domain of decorative^ 
art (ceramics). 

Mention should be made of some talented 
sculj^tors wlu).se characteristics we are unable 
to give because of lack of space, llicse 
an* : Rakhmanov, Bulekovsky, Kepinov, 


Sherwoe )d, La viiisky , Babichev, Koltsov. 

Turning to the young forces, to those* who 
are going to be llie masters of to-morrow, 
mention should Ik* made of Motovilov, who 
endeavours to embody, in the langtiage of 
sculpture, the themes of motion, of purpose- 
ful effort (draf t of a monument to ( lhapayev, 
draft of a monument to the capture of 
Perekop) ; the refiiu d, original y)ortrait 
s( ulptor, Sloiiim ; the gifted Zelensky, whose 
solutions arc always formally (‘xciuisite and 
finely thought out [Red Navy Alan, the draft 
for the monument “ Jo those who fell in 
Cjhelyabinsk ”) ; Balashev, who has as yet 
not found himself, but w'ho un(]uestionably 
posses.se.s great sculj)tuial feeling (the dial! 
for a monument to Sltcvchcnko) : the 
gifted lastopad, who is successfully oxt!- 
coming BurdfU’s stylistic influence ijjas- 
relief, A Suhbotjiik on a GolUctive Farm) ; (lie 
forcible and rich talent of Kardaslicv 
(Cavalry Attack) ; 'Favasiev, an artist liom 
the (iaucasian gorgt's, who introduced a 
cun cut of g(‘nuin(! national originality ( The 
Head of a Partisan) into Soviet art, while 
being at the same* time an untiring pr(»pa- 
gandisl for new technical nurthods of sculp- 
ture ; the x'igorous and Imoyant realistic 
talents of’ Schwartz and Valev, who have 
already revealed themselx^es in big decorati\'(‘ 
monuinent works (Discobolus by Schwiirtz, 
Basketball by Vi\\c\) ; a number of promising 
young portrait-sculptors and monunieiU- 
.sculptors ((h’igoryev, Neroda, Shilnikov). 
With such growing young talents we may 
look confidently into the future, unafraid of 
the great and responsible tasks set by liistoiy 
before young Soviet sculpture -to give a 
true picture of this unique epoch. 
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COSMA PETROV - VODKIN 
Self-Portrait, 1918 



In what might be a portrait of Don Quixote, the artist's characteristic rigidity of style is noticeable. 


He is one of a band of pre-revolutionary artists who have survived the change to Soviet government. 
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PETER 

KONCHALOVSKY 

Pushkin 



ISAAC BRODSKY 
Lenin at the 
Smolny Institute 



Konchalovsky's unconventional portrait of the great Russian poet attracted much attention when 
first shown. The Smolny Institute in Petrograd was the cradle of the revolution ; much is known 

of Lenin’s work there from the memoirs of his colleagues, on which the picture is based. 

• ' • 





TARRAS GAPONENKO, born 1906, Moscow. “ Collective Farm Women Workers going to work,” 1933. 


THE HISTORICAL DRAMA IN PICTURE 

Soviet artists find inspiration in scenes which have a 
bearing upon events of contemporary or recent historical 

and social interest. The enthusiasm of the collective farm 

• ’ • 
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workers, the heroism of the conmmnists are represented 
with a sense of drama far removed from the detached 
outlook of the typical European painter of to-day. 


BORIS JOHANSON, born 1893, Moscow. “ Examination of the Communists,” 1933. 




CONSTANTINE YUON, born 1875, 
Moscow. Parade in the Red 
Scpiare,” 1930. 


SERGE GERASSIMOV, bom 1885, 
Moscow. " Pledge of the Siberian 
Partisans,’* 1933. 

rvlii-SHurn ijI Iho Kefi Anny. 


GEORGE NISSKY, bom 1903, 
Moscow. “ Soviet Fleet in Foreign 
Waters,” 1933. 

r Mnr:oii!T! of thp Kod Arrnv. 






3. ALEXANDER DEINEKA, horn 1899, Moscow. “Bathing Girls,” 1933. 4. COSMA PETROV -VODKIN, born 

1878, Leningrad. “Girl at the Window.” 1928. i ! ,•. 


The activity of sturdy and 

athletic womanhood and 
characteristic female types 
of the Soviet Union 
are expressed in this fine 
series of paintings. 







4 


3. ALEXANDER SHEVCH- 
ENKO, born 1886, Moscow. 
“ Children of Fishermen,” 
1933. 4. ALEXANDER DEIN- 
EKA, born 1899, Moscow. 
“Mother,” 1932. Inlv.i . 



interest in subject matter 


tends to combine breadth to technique with an "idealistic realism. 
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YURI PIMENOV, born 1903, Moscow. 
“ A scene in Pavlovsk," from “ The 
Idiot,” by Dostoyevsky, 1933. 


The exotic element in the art of a country whose borders spread from the arctic circle to 
the tropics, finds expression in the barbaric energy, of the scene in Tabriz, in the 
theatrical mysticism of the Dostoyevsky subject. 
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PAUL RADIMOV, born 1887, Moscow. “People covered with Mats ” (an episode from 
the civil war), 1929. . i- : : • * ! . 


ISAAC BRODSKY, born 1883, Leningrad. “ A Winter Landscape, 1917. 




VASSILY YAKOVLEV, born 1894, Moscow. “The Landing of the Fishermen. ’ t v n 


LANDSCAPE 


Pictures which convey different moods, a forlorn headland, the wide spreading snow- 


covered plain, the crowded shore, without pronounced mannerisms of handling. 
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LUGENE KATZMAN, born 1890, Moscow. “ Kalyazin Laccmakcrs,'’ 1928. 


Homely pictures, the above being executed 
with a wonderful minuteness of detail. 
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IVAN SHADE, born 
1890, Moscow. 
“ Cobble -stonos, the 
Weapons of the Pro- 
letariat," 1928. 


Soviet realism in sculpture has inspired many 
works whose subject is proletarian activity. 
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NIKOLAI 

Moscow. 


ANDREYEV, 18W 

..Lenin Writing ’ 


1932. 

1920. 


NIKOLAI ANDREYEV 
_ Moscow 


Woman.” 
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BORIS KOROLEV, born 1885, 
Moscow. Statue of Tolstoy, 1925. 


A rugged and natural character with more emphasis 


on human type than formal qualities is to be seen 


in these outstanding works. 


VERA MUKHINA, born 1891, 
Moscow. *'A Peasant 
Woman,'* 1927, bronze. 
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RUSSIAN YOUTH 
IN SCULPTURE 





JOSEPH CHAIKO. Moscow. 
“Parachute Jumper,” 1932-33. 


VALENTINE VALEV, born 1901, 
Moscow. “Blast Furnace Worker.” 
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VLADIMIR DOMOGATSKY, born 1879, 
Moncow, “Portrait of the Artist ’r Son,” 
1926, marble. 'I ; .it!- 


Work, adventure, youth and youthful 


enthusiasm have a special symbolic significance. 
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1. VASSILLY VATAGIN, born 1883, Moscow. Lion cubs, 1933, wood. 2. IVAN YEFIMOV, born 1878, Moscow. Zebra, 

1924, porcelain. ! li -' r.'.il*- 
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3. SJUUIH LEBEDEVA, born 1895, Moscow. “Etude,” 1933, plaster cast. 4. ALEXEI ZELENSKY, born 1903, Moscow. "A 
Seated Woman," 1930, limestone, iv!,-,., ! v 5. ALEXANDER MATVEYEV. Leningrad. Porcelain statuottes, 

1928. 6. SARAH LEBEDEVA. “Etude.” 
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1. ALEXANDER ZLATOVRATSKY, born 1878, Moscow.' “The Shock Brigade Worker,” 1931. 2. GEORGE 
NERODA, born 1895, Moscow. “Portrait of StaUn,” 1934. 3. BORIS KOROLEV, born 1885, Moscow. 

“Portrait of Bakunin,” 1926, wood. • i . v iiii. 4. SARAH LEBEDEVA, bom 

1895, Moscow. “ Portrait of A. Solz,” 1931. I v • - ,r . ' ; v 


SOVIET PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 





D RAWING 

& ENGRAVING 

By A. CIHECK )DAYI‘A’^, Keeper ol Soviet (iraj^hics, Aluseurii of Fine Arts 


I. 

(jr:i|)lii( an is flu* youni^rsl m 1 tlir Sf)viet 
arts. those* oftlu: Sox ict i^iapliir artists 

wlio arc known as the older i»:eneration have 
nearly all developed and matured in the 
] )os t -re V ol u t i o na ry yea rs . 

A l)reak witli the past in die doiiuiin of' 
i^raphie art was liergun during the stcirmy 
y(‘ars of the eix'il war by the Sovie't [)oster — 
f)y the “ Rosta Windows ’’ that were con- 
ducted by the rex'olution.iry poet and artist, 
X'ladimir Mayakovsky -and was completed 
l>y engravings lor books, 

Soviet graphic art rapidly found new 
fiaths w^hich led it away I'or e\er Iroin the 
narrow eirch* ol' pre-Revolut ionary drawing- 
room gia[>ni(' art with its elaborate and 
pretentious trilh's. 

Soviet ('rigravings and drawings prox ed but 
littli- alhHted by the rapidly out-lived 
evperiirKmts of the Lidt.’' I'.ijually slight 
was the influenee exercised on Soviet graphic 
art by the passixn: naturalism xvhic h replaced 
the “ Lefts ■■ and whicdi gainetl a hold on 
Sox'ict art for a time in th<‘ first years of the 
New ha'ononiic Policy ; nor xvas graphic 
art greatly influenced by tin* timid attempts 
at a rexival of' a\slhetical and academic 
stylisation xvhich took place during the same 
period. Sinc(‘ tliat time the basic current 
in Soviet graphic art has lieeri realism^ 
'x^aryingin form and in quality, but becoming 
more and more firmly estai)lishcd in the 
work of the l)est Soviet graphic arti.sts. 

J’his realism, which with equal mastery 
recreates both the images (jf tlie. past, pre- 
sented in a new way, and the realities of the 
Soviet pres(uu, the new people and the new 
scenery, has raised Soviet graphic art to 
the heights of a world art. 


A k<-(;n nalistii peii (*j)lion of tin.: vx'orld, 
laconic and gi'ncr.ills(‘d, taking no inte.n*st 
in non-essential details ; expressix iiiess of 
the iniag(' ; an oigariically new com (‘plion 
ol'the xvoild these liav(‘ bei'oiru* the tyjucal 
(jualilies of ilu* Ic-ading Soxiet graphic 
artists. 

Soviet giaj)hi( art, following in the paths 
of the iK xv Soi ialisi humanism, jiays ever 
greater attention to the dejiietion of the 
aetual (‘onciete man, both in I>nok (‘ngravings 
and in diawiiigs. d’he portrait, born of an 
inten!st in an iiulixidiial [x.-rstuialily xvbich 
reflects in its(*lf the g( neral la.ee of the class 
and of the i poc h, has become x (‘ry [lopular 
in Soviet engravings and draxvings, as well 
as in Soviet ,seul[)tur(\ 

Wood-engrax’ing, xvhich. in the xciy lirsl 
works of Fax’orsky (ilie illustrations for 
Anaiolc! fV.uice’s Opiriiofh fl<' r Ahh^ (Migmnd) 
re((*ixed its oxvn and independent laiiguagi* 
that had been lust si net* lh<* time uf A. Durer 
and the Jaj)ariese, ( aine to tin* Iok' in Sox’i<‘t 
giapliie art. 

I'heic- ('merged the iiexv art of the hook. 
As against the ch'eorative traditions of the 
stylistic and ornamentalist school of' the 
artists wJio had been etigag('d in tin* det or- 
ation of books before the Revolution, 
Favorsky introdm ed the new' ]^rinriples of 
book design in xvhich all the ('lemenis - from 
the ( oxer and the format to the illustrations, 
lettering and e.nd-])icei!s disclose tlu^ mean- 
ing and the style of the text. 

Anotlu'r type of Sovic't liook design is 
associated with the nami.: of Lebedev, xvho 
has created a new book for children, based 
on the. language of the poster. 

In eonneetioii with this i cvolntion in the 
b(Jok,” it Ixaiime p.rssible for engraxing 
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to pcrjctnitc inio new fidcls into journals 
fcvni those o( the textile industry, or of 
liorse-breedin.t^ ldi inst*irire, tlie ( overs (‘U- 
£^rav(‘(l l)V I’ a\ or sky), and later intn le‘\l- 
l)(M»ks, |x>jitieal hooks and seitailifie literature 
; illustrations to Stalin's speech on (he results 
ol the I’irst 1 i\’e ^’ear rian, hy Staronossov ; 
il lust rat ions to Sha]>ley’s /oow io 

(jalaxii .V , I .)y .M a I ( )ri n ) . 

So\’i(!t {na[»hi<' art owes its de\'elo]unenl 
to a eon.sider<jl)le extent to die i^n at iiiuaesl 
oftlK' loiliiu.: iiiitssi's of the I hS.S.R. in Si»\*iet 
and elassi< al literattirt'. '[’he demand for 
illustrations I'or liieiaty works ol' all timers 
and all nations is exceedinidy threat. In this 
eoiua ( lion mention should he made the 
e\ (*r"exteiiding aeli\ity ol lh(‘ Academia 
Piihlishiiig House wliiefi is eonstanily puh> 
lishing illustrated editions of di(‘ ( lassies — 
from Homer to 'i’homas Hardy, liom 
Firdaussi to Dic kens, from 1 he Sai^a of If^or's 
(.'ornpativ (an ancient Russian epi( ) to Italian 
Talfs^ l)y M.ixiin Cjorky. 

11 

Among Soviet graphic artists thtue are 
hnt \cry few pre-revolutionary artists. 

"I’he best w(»rk of Osti otinio\'a-Lel)edeva 
sinei the Revolution is her Bluv Aeva of 
whieh is in line witlt llut prtwious 
\v'orks of this artist, who has assimilated the 
liest iri i)r<‘-ievolut ionary giaj)hie art. Only 
in the. latest works of Ostroum(»\'a-Dehedeva 
has the new Leningrad, st) unlike tin* former 
Pelershurg views depicted hy her, been 
refleeteci in lier weak. Ik Kj uglik(»v a, in her 
series of etc hirigs of the iJaku oilfields, has 
substantially letained hc-r somewhat loose*, 
im]>rc:ssionistic’ manner. In die j)ost-re\ ohi- 
tionary illustrations of D. Kardovskv the 
same aixlieologirallv jaeeise c'ostumc“- and 
angular ge stures are i (‘prated. 

i. I*av'lov, having little; ehaiiged the 
tc‘rhnic|ue ol his repre xluellvc wood-engiav- 
ing whic h rejicat tlie engraving letiinirjue ol‘ 
tfic* end c»f the nineteciith eeiiturv, turned 
in Ills laiidsea|.)es and portraits to material 
taken iVom Soviet life. His portraits of 
shoek-))rigad<‘ worker^, and <>1 revolntionary 
Ic'aclei*'', (‘spec ially the |>or trait ol Stalin, have 
gained wide- pojmlaiity. 

1 o tlie samt‘ gi ou]) ol old-jiK -revolutionary 
mast<‘rs belong lh(‘ e-leher, M. Dobrov ; 
l.lu‘ learned and stric llv ac adc niie wood- 
caigraver, V. Shillingovsky ; and lastly, the 
reeendy dcrccasc^d senlptor, ]\. Andieycw, 
an ac (*orn[)lished ac ademic (lelincator wdio 


ereaied a most invaluable <‘ol lection of 
sketc he s <»f ].(‘nin (from life*). 

Vc>ung(‘r sueee'ssors ol' (he acade-mie and 
genre naturalist traditions in Soviet graphic 
art an; not nuinerous, nor arc* they typical 
of Sovi(‘l graphic art. 'The most eonsistent, 
unjneteaitiously desci i])tiv'<' naturalist is 
1. Se)koIf>\, who wot ks almost exclusively 
in the* field of' eol()UT(‘d c’ligraving on lino- 
leum. A eon tinner of the traditions of 
1 e prodiu tiv e; W(KKl-c*ngi av'iiig is AL Matoriii. 
Ill this eonne etion the; drawings of P. Skala, 
N. Dormidoiitov, S. Pavlov and L. Katzman, 
and ol the* mor(‘ impressionistic Ik Zenkcxich 
and 1*. Lekhi may also be mentioned. An 
euustanciing fc'ature of this grouji is the 
water-(‘ol« airs of that thoughliul painter, 
G. Rya/hskv. 

'Llie gnmp of’ graphic artists whieh came 
from thc‘ pre-revolutionary “ World of Art 
group, has [uodueed grciUer artists. As 
against the fairly indifferent and passive 
description of ol)jeets that was ehararteristic 
of ceintemplativc; naturalism, tlurse artists 
gave a sharply subjective* interpretation ol* 
tlie world. 

A mirnbe::r of artists historic ally associated 
with (his trend have found (he way to over- 
eonie (his ('ssentially limited method. Some 
of them found the solution in the realm of 
form, along tlu‘ ])alh of a clear and brilliant 
at ca.-ntuation of that veay subjetetive; emo- 
tionalism. 'rims, tlie iridc'sc'cnt waiter- 
colours ol' A. Foiivizin, in which ev erything 
merges in a glimmei of hues, produce a 
vi\'id inijires.sion on the* beholder dc^.spile 
(h(‘ subjci tiveuess of* his almost amoi phons 
images. Fhe same* deepening and accen- 
tuation of' the; subjeeli\ e woi Id of imag(.;s is 
charaetcaistic of th(‘ .sketches of M. Sokolov', 
e.s]K‘( ialh oi his illustrations li»r Die kens and 
his portraits of tlie men of the gr‘‘al I’rencli 
Revolution, despite the; fact that lh(‘y are 
(jbvlously iiilluen(.{;d bv’ Guys. 

Other artists of this group have more 
resolutely followed the path whit li finally 
Icxids th(;m to ri;alism. 

'Fhus, J. Nivinsky, on(‘ of the* most jirorni- 
iient Soviet etchers, after tin* smartly cleeora- 
tive (laiic(L\ian (^ahricios has crc;aled great 
portraits ol Lenin and works dejiieling Soviet 
e< uisu uel ion ( '/ tanscaucasian Hydio-KLrtric 
Boji'cr Plant, Ajrhaijan Oil Fitdds, etc;.). 
Nivin.sky has made mr ol' the methods of 
photonionlage the juxtaposition of things 
oeeurriiig in difleient places at diflercuit 
timc;s. In his departure from the old tiadi- 
liuns he was he.lped a great di;al by ixitluenees 
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wlxich emanated i'rom what was best in 

Left ” art, UIk* same iufliienres manifested 
themselves tD a varying extent, and with 
varying results, upon the thi('(' great wood- 
engravers in this group- A. Krax eluaiko, 
N, Fiskarev, and A. Suvot ov. 

A. Kra\('hetiko has travelled along a 
splendid path which has hxl him to one of 
the I'oreiiKxst positions anu)ng Soviet graphic 
artists. An artist with a sharply indi\idual 
manner, he has put tiu' seal of iiis ]>rilliaju 
romaiitic-decoiative style upon tlie most 
divers( subjeets whith fell within the cirt le 
of his extensive interests. "Lite (lev('lopinent 
()1 wood-eiigra\ ing enabled liim to tleveloj) 
liis grotesque language in the very first 
scrit's of his illustrations Ibi Hofmann, 
Dickens and (jogol. Lalci*, lie became oik' 
of the most eminent masler.s in tiic silvery 
play ol' lines {SlKulivarius in his Woikshop). 
A romanticist and a lyricist — oi the \'ery 
best type of re\'olutionary romanticism - he 
remains the. siiiru' when (anbodying new 
themes (Dneproshny, Laiin s Mausoleum^ illus- 
tration to Siiolokhov's Ojiiet Dim). 

Piskan;v, under the iiinuerKa* of the 
Lavorsky scho«)l, has entirely rid liimsell f)l 
the ornate and rhetorical symbolism ol“ his 
earlier works. Grim intensity and gem-like 
finesse cliaracterise his illustrations to 
Seralimoviclfs 'Jhe Iron Flood. In the latest 
big work of Piskan’v- the colon red wood- 
engravings lor Anno Karenina — stress is placed 
on a subth* subjecti\'(: lyricism at tlie ex|H:nse 
of th(‘ dramadc pliasi* of Tolstoy's novel. 

Suvoro\' is an artist who combines the 
elcm<*nts of a briglilly individual subjc'ctive 
language witli a search lor profoundly 
r(‘alislic expressiveness. Former!) an adept 
of an art whieli was closely allie d to exjires- 
sionisin, he has since passed over -in his 
bright and gay illustrations for .\. 'IVilstoy’s 
JSfiLita\\ Childhood lo the einoiional and 
simple realistic maiinei . 

Glosely leminiscciit of Kraxchenko in 
se)ine ways is P. Staronossox', vvlm drt xv the 
illustrations for Stalin s Speech at the Sixteenth 
Congress of the Corrnnunisi Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

A thirti group, connected witli the tradi- 
tions that liave bexai comjdetely given up l)y 
th(* leading Soviet graphic artists, comprises 

Left ” artists xvlio proceed from the 
c.xpressionistic: princi])les <»f modern German 
art. 'riu* outstanding members of tliis 
group arc D, Stereuberg and A. Tischlcr 
(the latter drew interesting illustrations for 
Selvin.sky’.s Ulalayevschina) and the water- 
colour painter, M, Gorshmaii. 


HI. 

In recent years we wilnc^s.s the apixMiancc 
of even more clearly delint'tl gnnip.s ol‘ai lists 
for whom the realistic elenn'iit has alnMcly 
become the d«)minant one. d'lu' majorilv 
of tliesc* artists hax'e |)ass(^d through the 
‘‘ liCft rationalistic ex|)ejiin(:nis of the 
first years of the Rexoliuion — (‘X])eriniems 
which they siibs<‘(jU(‘ntly uiilisc'd lor the 
pnrpo.se of a clear and thoughtful dcjfii tion 
of reality. 

Here w<* must dwell on the foIKnving 
currents : in tiie first place, the art ol' P. 
Mltmh'li, J*. Iaov, N. '1 yrsii aiul (F VVreisky 
(in llir latter, howexer, trar<‘s of passix'c 
coiitemplatix'cnc-ss arc still to be found). 
The irrc'proaclialdy accurate* realism of 
Mituricli, who possesses perhaps the m(»st 
ideal }>erceptive apparatus in Sox iet gr aphic 
art, suggests th(! tluurght that Miturich, 
having passed o\x*r to such pifcise realistic 
form after sharp “ Left'* experiments, was 
afraid to make* a further step, to subordinate 
his knowledge* of die* external re-ality lo a 
deeper appi.dsal die*re‘of. The* same some- 
what re'sti ained cnn(e*mplatix*<riess chai ac ter'- 
ise.'s the xva(er-(*oIouT“s ol lyrsa, a i e-inarkable 
animal-})ainl(r , and the: draxxrngs of Lvox 
wlio stands close to Miturich, but is even 
more* gentler and lyrical. In tlu* drawings 
and litli(.)gr aphs ol \ e*re:isky, one* is striu k 
by the iluctualion VxMwee.u the aeadeuuc 
immobility of sorrie of liis works and the 
sparkling, xrxrd and greritly generalise'd 
realistic craftsmanship (.>f liis other works 
(i'or instance*, liis te:markal>Ie Portrait of 
Artisrs Mother). The refine’d xvater-colour 
paiiilei, A. Moguilex^ky, stands close to this 
group. 

'This contemiplalixcneiss and passixeriess 
Jia.s l)ecn fully oxercojin- in die work.s of a 
reiuai kable grenip of realistic giajdiic artists 
heade'd by M. Kodionox’ anel S. ( ierassimov 
— the* latter* one: e*! die most prominent Sovie:t 
oil-])ainle:is, whe> xxoiks xvitli e::e|ual success in 
the domain of gr.iphie* art. S. (.fi rassirnov's 
illustrations for Ne'krassox'.s pof*m, liho 
is Happy in Pussia? liave* lieeri exei uted with 
e*.xe:e|)lie)nal bi illiaiie e, and are* full of jire.)- 
found social ciuuai:t(r isalions. 'Fhe* refined 
and placid landscape* fiairiter , Rodirmv . is 
becerming one* of the most re riiaikable Soxiet 
artists in realistic drawing Of especial 
interest are his most recent works, Novgorod 
Landscapes. 

'Ihe tanks ol' this giejup liave l)e:e:n 
replenished by two interfsting, and still 
xery young giajihic artists, I). Shmaiinov 
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;jn(l li. T)rklitrrr\, whd Iiiivc (onir to llic 
for<‘ ))y their illiisir iitioiis lor the works of 
Maxini (ioiky. 

A eoruKM'iini^ link Ix-lween this ,q:ron|) and 
the i'avorskv-l a lx‘(le\’ elrt le is IV iVnlinov, 
one ol tlie print ipal So\ iel (aifJCrax <‘is. whose 
eiarisinansliij) is <‘X(;elleni aiul ]^o»tonn(I, 
tfie erealta <»1 ifie synllielual, psyelio- 
lot^it al porli.iil in St.xici <*nt^ra\'inL( 
lyutvhcr'. At the sanie time In* works as a 
k('eiK althou^Ii somewhat rationalistie illus- 
trator (woodetits to Rulllni’s iMtmrj* Bemmi). 

'rh(‘ work ok the Lenin, t^iad artist, N. 
liiinnn(a\ who died young, an excellent 
emgraver, developed under tlie inllueiice of 
PavliiK»\ . 

However, most of the youngtT artists 
grtmp lhemsrlv(\s around W Laxorsky, 
V. Lebedex and N. Kupreyanov. 

fa'bedev is one of the most br illiant Sovie t 
artists. Maxing oxercoine the cubism and 
Suprematism ol his earlier vvraks, he has 
arTix-ed at a xivid and scnsucnis, altlMaugh 
somewhat frigid and consi(hred realism. 
In his ironical series ol' social drawings (Irom 
‘1 he Streets oj the Revolution to N,F.R.) and in 
his ama/ing water-colours {SportMVomen with 
Flowers) is seen tln‘ same rapid emancipa- 
tion li’om abstrac t dc'sign which is also 
true of his bo(»ks (or ( hildiaui i'rom The 
Cirrus and The Hunt, to Retrushka, In his 
drawings of artist’s rnoflels, one is imjnessed 
by tli<‘ conc iseiu ss ol his lines whic h are at 
the same time |)icc'is(‘ and to the point. I'he 
f(!atuia:.s of Lebedex' s re*ilistic art, which is 
sensuous and lar remox’cd from naturalism, 
have been communicated to the* bc*st of 
his j)u|iils, W Kurdov. Ihe latest book 
illustrated by him, dealing xvith the life 
ol’ the* Clhukrhas (’/he JJfe of Imtcurgin 
Senitn ^ is c.)ne of the' bc*st books published 
in I (‘ce nt years. Of the olhc'i jm{)ils 
of Lc'bedc'x-, mention she add be made 
of the graphic artists A. Pakhomov and 
V'. (iharushin, and the e.ngiaxers S. Mochalov 
and E. Hudogosky. 

A master not infcTior to Lebedc'v in regard 
to talent is the most lyric al of all the Soxiet 
artists. Kuprerxanov (who met his death 
by drowning in Just as Lcdiedex^ 

he had brokc'U xvith the “ I^cft ’’ cjuests and 
had turned to the study cif actual life. His 
road from the emotional engraxing of the 
earlier period {The Cruiser Aurora ^') to 
the profoundly lyrical series of Herds, RaiF 
road. Fisheries arul Baltic Fleet, xvas one of 
prc»fc)und quests which yielded a multitude 
of beautiful drawings and w'ater-rolours. 
Kuj)i'eyanov is in his turn surrounded by a 


galaxy of folloxvc'rs, among wliorn first place 
is held by tire n'lnarkable trio ol' graphic' 
artists, pairrters and cartoonists working 
jointly imciei thc^ (‘ollcclive nom dc plume of 
“ Kiikr'yniksy,'’ from tlie first syllables of 
M. Knpi'iyanox, P, Krylov, and Nikolai 
S<»kolox'. Their prinrifral vxork is a scuac's 
of vividly c'xprc’ssix e illustr ations for (iorky’s 
The Life of h iirn Samgin, 

L. Hruni is ( lose to l)olh Kupieyanov and 
Leliech'V. Phis mcjsl refined and delicate 
lyiieist has not accidentally dex'oted most of 
his xvoi'k to children and animals, being 
pei'ha|)s the kc'c'iiest and c losest observer of 
reality, xxhich he* reflects by means of sparing 
pencil lines or by means of briglit yet precise 
vvaler-c olours. 

Jh'sidc* him mention should be? made of 
i\. Altman, xvho, like Brnni and Lebc^dev, 
has tiaxc'ised the* road througli subjectless 
abstractions to accriialt' rc'alistir obserx^a- 
tions. In bis ilhistiations (for C»(»gol) there 
is much gr'olesfjue expic ssix ciicss which 
can b<‘ traced to Jexvlslt graphic art, yet 
they ai'c clear and inielligible, icwc'ali ng 
the realist. Soviet grajrhic art is indebt (?d to 
him for his st?ries of remar kable sketcluts of 
Lenin. 

However, the most ontstanding and the 
gieatctst name in Sox iet graphic? art is that 
of the' ('minent Sovic?l ar tist Favorsky. 
One' tlrinks ofliim peiliaps more than of any- 
one* els(‘ wlien one? speraks of lire new 
humanism wliic:h is capable: of lialing all 
the rotten survix als of the old xvorld (like, 
the White Guard ofiicer in his ilhistrations to 
S])asskyVs Meiv Tears Eve), but wliich also 
pi'olbundly and atterrlixely appraises every- 
thing that is bc'st in human nature. 

I'ax’oisky in Iris xvoik is inten'sled in the 
man. The landsc ajre and (lie genre partici- 
pate in his works only in the rapacity of 
assistants in the ehaiaetc'risation of pc'C-^rle. 
And suc h ol' his vvoi ks as the new portraits 
cTcatccl hy him of the aelr(;.ss Babanoxa 
in the' role of a boy who becomes a hero, or 
the people in Iris remarkable eomjrosillon 
Blukher and the Far Eastern Army (a jrencil 
drawing), belong to the xcry best xvorks 
of Sox iet art. 

A lengthy proeess of enianeipation may 
be iraecd along the entire i onise ol' his 
illustrations from Globa’s Thamar and Ruth to 
Prislivins Cheng-Sheng and in his portraits 
(I'rom Istomin to Dostoyevsky or Dante), His 
fre.sroes and scenic de signs (for Shakespetare’s 
Twelfth Night) indicate hoxv multiform is his 
work. 

The large group of immediate pupils of 
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Favorsky is composed of' artists of various 
talents and \ arioiis Irrnds, and of various 
dcgn'cs of dcpcnd('ru r on thcii master, Tlie 
most l)rilliant and original first-rate artists 
are the trio : A. Deineka, A. (loncliarov, 
and C. Pimciun. Deincka is a gieat 
painter, j)()ster and graphic artist, aruf one 
of the liest known and most ]:)opular Soviet 
artists. He has organically assimilated the 
Favoisky method and has created upon its 
basis his own brilliant and socially keen art 
in wliich, too, the foreground is held by 
man, and above all, by the new man (a'(‘at(‘d 
by tlie Revolution, 

In the last two years Goiuharov has Ik*- 
coriK* a great master of' ( iigrax ing atid book 
illustration. At tin* saiiK* time lu* is an 
incisive painter and scenic designer. It was 
particularly dinicull for him to o\'erc(tme 
not only a rationalistic dryness and abstract- 
iK ss, but also strong elements of expression- 
ist ic distortion. All the more brilliant was 
his work after his emancipation from these 
defec Is. I’hus, f(M example, his illustrations 
to Smollett offer a most fascinating iiiterpi e- 
tation of the text and are replete with inex- 
haust ilile liumour and freshness. Such works 
as Fifteen Tears of the Red Ar/ny are of the 
ivv<M\uu\e.ntal typ<‘ of Soviet graphic work 
des[)ile the small siz(‘ of the engraving. 
Pim<‘no\ , er|ually trenchant and ( xpi t ssion- 
istic has arri\ed in liis latest paintings and 
diawings at a sharp yet (juite simple and 
realistic rnaiinet. His most important b(»ok 
illustrations are a series of large water- 
colours for ])ostoy(‘vsky\s 7//< Jh others 
Karamazov. 

A particularly great number of Fav orsky's 
folic )V^’ers aie working on book illustration. 
Sucli artists as (i. Yeclieisto\' (excellt'iit 
portraits of' the artists Prud'hon, (iericault, 
etc.), M. Piktw (the actress Babanova), 
Ti-Mulhaiipt {Odyssey]., G. luganov, M. 
Polyakov, A. Kravtsov and 13. Gro/c\sky 
ha\ e long since won prominent places among 
S()vi(*t engravers. 

This abundance ref exc ellent young artists 
convinces one that the So\’iet graphic art is 
on the right road, leading to the greatest 
hciglits of world art. 


iV. 

So far we have desalt with tlic* gra])hic 
art of Moscow and Fenigrad. But beside 
Mciscow and Leningrad graphic art has 
a])peared and is succc'ssfully d(‘vc‘loj)iug in 
the Ukraine, Gcc.ugia, Armenia, White- 
Russia. U/l)(:*kistan and the other rc jutblics 
of the Soviet Union. The e lements of the 
rc‘speeti\'e national artistic culture's form an 
important com|)onent ])art of the graphic 
art style of (*ach of' these nationalities. l lic* 
best representatives of these national currents 
in graphic art have* fbllov\cd tlu' same: course 
-frrnn the cemversion and critical se lection 
of the old traditions to the profound re alism 
of Soviet art, to the method of .socialist 
r<*alism. Gertain artists, it is truc^, suc h as the 
Ukrainians Padalka and Sedlyar, or tfie 
Georgian Gudiashvili, are still devoting too 
much atUrntion to the ornamental decora- 
tive and schetnatie methods (.)! the old 
national art. \ ei, for the majority of the 
national artists the' okl traditions proved ljul 
a fruitful starting ])(»int (as lor such ])roTninc‘Ul 
graphic artists as A. Kocljoyan in Armenias 
for the Jewish-Ukrainian engravers, ITadkin 
and Blank ; for the: Jewish White-Russian 
eiigra\'c:r, Yudcjvin, and so on). 

i Ukrainian c*ngra\ing has j)rovidc‘d t)ie 
grc:atest numl)er of pi coninent artists, among 
whom mc'ntion should be made of’ Padalka, 
Do\gaK Sakhnovskaya and of the versatile' 
artist V. Kassian, in whose work the. tradi- 
tions of the old Ukrainian masterrs are inter- 
woven with those of b(.»th classical and 
modern Fairopcan graphic art. 

Kassian arrived in the U.S.S.R. in 
and entcK'd the ranks of Soviet painters. 'J'he 
romantic pathos of the ( Ii\ il War to wdiich his 
first Soviet engraxings are devoted (The 
Taking of Perekop), is replaced by the* ])athos 
of .socialist construc tion. In a large number 
of engravings devoted to Dnieprostroy^ 
Kas.sian has found a more calm and realistic 
method of ])re.scrntatioii. 

Following the Ukrainian sc hool begins the 
rapid growth of other national scIukjIs of 
graphic’ art, strix ing tc:) kec:j) up with the high 
standard already set by tJie artists of Mo.scow^ 
and Fcningrad. 
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r OSTER AND 
CARTOON ART 

By BORIS PERSOV 


1 'lir poster artists ol' tlie I'.S.S.R. may 
justly he called the historic vanguard of our 
pictorial art. Tor this group of artists was 
really the first to take up militant front 
pt)si lions, in the true sc'nse of' these words, 
during the civil war period of 1918-20. 

M’lic art liistory of the October Rex'olution 
begins with the ])t)ster. Consonant with the 
battle songs of Demyan Hyedni — sung in 
the trenches and on the armoured trains — 
were the stern invectivi's of th(^ artists, Deni, 
Malyutin and Moor, which were distributed 
in thousantls of' sheets throughout the 
country. \'ladimir Mayakovsky joined the 
tanks of these militant artists, creating 
|)osters of great satiric al forei* in addition 
to his poems. It was not aecidental that 
during this jiet iod tin* heaclr|uarters of this 
militant art were th(' ofliees of the Russian 
Telegraj)!! Agency — Ros(a — which has organ- 
ised th(‘ famous “ Rosta VVind<»ws ” display- 
ing politital posters I hat reacted to events 
with telegraphic rapidity. 

One ot the first problems whic h the' Soviet 
ariisls fae(‘d cc.insisled simply in o\er- 
eoniitig the* alien methods of the old p«>sler, 
which had served the j)ui poses ofcommei cial 
and cinematographic advertising, riie un- 
suitability of tliose methods was patent, 
"I’his was most c learly demonstrated by the 
unsuecc'ssful c'xjR'r imciits of the artist Apsit 
(a sul)sec|uent t'wiyje.', who tried to adapt 
the traditional symbolism and advertising 
tricks us(.*d in the prc*-Rc‘\ olutioiiary poster 
to meet tlic' rcrcjuiremc-nis of the Soviet j)f»stei\ 
As an example it is sulTu icml to mention the 
“ First of' Mjiy ” poster by .\j)sit, in whic'.li 
llie R(*v(iIiition is depicted as a fairy shower- 
ing (lowers upon a \ 1 ay-Day demonstration 
of Soviet proletarians. No more c oiivincirig 
was anoUier poster by the same artist, 


entitled CapitaL a dragon-Iikc' monster 
(Capital) with a ci owd of emaciated jH'oplc, 
supposedly representing the proletariat, at 
his feet. 

As a basis for their work the Soviet artists 
accepted the iieecl for a new' theme in posUT 
work, for new images, and for a corre- 
sponding new means of expn-ssion. 

I’lic! issuing of j.)osters was taken over by 
the Re\'c)hitionary War Council. With the 
help of tliat body, amitl an atmosphere of 
constant military alarms, a new' poster was 
created posters cm eoncrc.*te topics of the 
day, posters directed against the enemies of 
the Revolution and appealing for the unity 
(d‘ all forces for the* defence of the new 
Soviet State. 

Th(' above-mentioned Rcista Windows " 
may sei \ c- as an cxamjde of lire satirical style 
of posica . As a rule these “ windows ’’ showed 
a series ol pictur'es printed on a single sheet 
and following each other in succession, 
forming a connected story. Ihc' Ijasic 
featur e* of these satir ic al panoramas lay in the 
.sharp contrasting oJ' the iiiiagcs and in the 
pc.>iniednc!ss of tlie story, which invariably 
had a |)owc*i*ful and cc>nvincing conclusion 
calling for action. On tliese sheets, Soviet 
pcKstcr type's, in whicli e\'t'ry worker could 
easily recognise his friends and c*nemics, 
emerged for the first time. Tlie splendid 
versc^s of the texts, by Demyan Ibedny, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky and other jiocts, gave 
brief' aphoristic explanations of' (lie pictures. 

It is difficult to imagine tlie Mos('c:)W or 
Peti'ograd of* T()iy-2o w'ithout thcise “satire 
windows,'’ brigluly illurninamd till the early 
hours of the morning and attracting large 
throngs of spectators. The “ Rc.ista Windows” 
constituted a remarkable supplement to the 
exhortations of' the leaders, whicfi were 
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posted on lire walls near-by, to tlu- appeals 
of the Party, and to the telei]fraphle news 
bulletins from the battle-fronts of llit^ ( ivil war. 

It is interestini^ to note that reeently 
(beginning’ with U);]!) there has been a 
re\'ival of the “ Re>sla Windows,” in the 
form of “ poster newspapers ” issiu’d in 
great tjuantitles. 

An exani|)]e of the styh' of the lieroie poster 
of that |)eriod is given in the well-known 
poster l)y Moor. '‘Have you Pailisted as a 
VolinUeer ? ” lliere is ('xreptiona.1 j)ower 
of t t/nvit linn in th<‘ ga/.<' t)f ifie Red-Army 
man d(‘piet.ed on the pfvster, in the gesture 
of his outstretehed artri, imperinusly pointed 
at tlie speetalor. Moor likes to foeiis ainuition 
on some eeiitial “ spot ” (.)f the poster in 
which its entire app(‘al is embodied. Qjiiite 
different is the manner in wfiirh Deni 
exr'eutes liis ])osieis. His is the illustrative 
and narrative style. In a few vividly drawn 
figures, with Irrief and Uase iriseriptioas 
forming part of' the |)ietiir(‘, Deni matiagcs 
to diaract(aise the iriost inlrieate situation, 
exposing its real politieal significance, Sueh, 
for instance, is his Kolchak. 1’hc figures of 
Kolthak and his associates, and the aeecs- 
sori(*s of the poster, clearly tell tlu* story 
as to what social f'orct^s vv(‘re represented 
by tlie eonnt.er-revoluti<>n, and what their 
\ictory would have meant for the toilers. 

Beside Deni, Moor and Mayakovsky, the 
Irrigade of the Rosta artists was j«tined by 
Ciieremnikh, ficbedev. Malyutin and others. 

We owe a great deal to ( IJieiemriikh lor 
his ercati(.)n of the tSoviet “ poster ty[)es.” He 
manages, witlioul falling into sclicmatism, 
tt> give laconic and at the same time 
cxeccd itigly Iife-1 ike images, 

Witli tlie death of Ivan Malyu/iii, Soviet 
art lost not only a i'<!mai'kable poster artist 
and social satirist, but also a yirominerit 
decorator and painter. 

Th(‘ transition to peai efiil const laiction, to 
great creative work in all the* s])h<‘res of 
economic and cultural life, raised immensely 
complex problems Irefore Soviet ]K>ster art. 

'rremeindous vistas opened belore the 
country, but there wei<* also tremendous 
cliHiculties. 'Die ruined economy had to be 
rest(>r(‘d upon a new' foundation in oidiT to 
proceed t(» the broad I’egeiKiation of the 
Socialist economy and die ik'w culture. 

In place of the heroes of the civil war there 
came die heroism of labour. In the enemy 
camp, in place of' the armed generals, there 
came the wjccker, die class eiu-riiy, who 
attempted to wreck the young Socialist 
construction by attacking from within. 


Illustrated publications and ne\vs])ap(a.s 
beranu* veritable laboraloric's for mass art. 
Alongside the (tl(h*r masters, iK^wsixiper and 
magazine Illustration ])i’odiu'<‘il a niinilrer <^f 
young artists iiu lading suc h an outstanding 
artist as Deineka. .\ new- stage ensued in the 
hisloiy of Sov'ic't postc'r art, w'liich led to a 
gr eat suia ess in late ye ars. 

Deineka's poster (»n tlie. mastery of tech- 
nic pie HI V' Must htcomc S/jcclalisf.s ()uf,\r/rrs /) 
w as dic! first great triumpli in the* c teat ion 
of tlie new jiostei type.s. 

in his ]3ostei’ on the Pmlc’tai i,cn Dic taioi- 
ship, another talented artist, Kanewsky, has 
SLieceedcxl in c r'eating the/ iinagc* of the old 
revohiiioiiary woikc'r, powerful in its rc'alisru 
and rc/strainec.! energy. 

Scaikiii has produec/d a poster dc-clic ated 
t«j Soviet woriiaiiliood and popularising die* 
idea of' beautifying the factory workshops 
with plants and flowc_*rs. 

Koretzky deals with tlic* theme* of inter- 
national solidarity in the postea- liaviiig for 
its tide? die first w'ords of the? chorus of 

The Inteniatie^vnal ” ’ i‘is the final con- 

flict, let each stand in his place ! ” ) 

We in(?ntion these merely a.s (‘xaniplcs. 
In recent years a number of* posters of con- 
siderable', artistic nuvrit have- bi-en created. 
Such are Deni’s Make I fay for the Wot hr s 
October! (Ihercmnikirs posU'i on tlie; in- 
dispensibility of motor.-,, and a number of 
posters by talented young artists like the 
Stenbergs, Pnisakov, Lyusliin and others. 

An inijiortant yilace in |)osler art is 
oceu()i(xl by pfintomontai^^c. Kluzius, Se/nkin, 
Yolkin, and a nuiul>er of yeaing artists, 
including Dolgoroukov' and Lyublnutv, are 
aetixe in this lie-Jd. 

The style (.>f the- So\ iet yiosu-r has a number 
of* pei'iili a lilies on which it is iire’ess;u y to 
dwell in order to uiiderslaiid the' originality 
of y^oste i art in the H.S.S.R. 

In tlie .So\'i(;t jjoster de/pie ting our gre-;if 
industrial ecmstnielion, eonsidt-ralile s|)ace‘ 
is occuy)i(’d by the ///n/g (the m;ichine, leeh- 
nie:al conslr lu tion, eUe.j. i\e*\ <*rdiel<‘ss, in 
the best ])osters we never find that the artist.s 
w'orshiyi tlie thing. d’lie eomjjosilion of 
the [roster is always subordinal(-d to a single 
image*, rich in idcoleigical content. ITie true 
hero of‘tli(“ Sov iet poster is the* new man vvli(» 
i.s eMealliig the* ne'W culture in die biejadest 
sense* of the? term. 

In the Soviet yioster wliieli eaideavours to 
reproduce ihr piocesse's of sockd life in all 
their manifestations, the figure is organically 
connected with the entiie bac kgre.iund and 
detail of the poster. The very selection of 
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these dclails is .sul)()i(linal<'(:l to this uriiiiccl 
plan. 

'J’hr laeonii: styli' of llir Soviet poster is 
anotlier peeuliai feat m e. 

'J ims, IJeineka in iiis ])os(er dedicated U) 
the biiildinc^ oi‘ Soviet dir ic[il)les iriadt* it his 
purpose to coTi\'('y in ftill tlu idta ol the 
Ixmndless territory ol iJie Soviet Uiiion over 
whic h (hc‘ new ])ovvet lul dii igil)J<-s are to lly* 
Deiiieka attains this l)y dejnetinj;^ on the 
liori/oii a small 1 (k ornoti^ <*, scarcely visible 
in the distance. 

CiliaracKa istic of the Soviet poster is also 
the iiK K'asinf^ irnportanec' of the fipire itself. 

i|c 4c He 

The satiric orit^in of tJie So\iet poster, 
W'hieh de\'elo{)ed Ironi the “ Rosta Win- 
dow's/" has closely allied it to the* cartoon. 
It is not surj)rising that out leading car- 
toonists have come fiorn the ranks of the 
poster artists. The* names ol Moor, Deni, 
Cheremnikh and many others fre(|m‘ntly 
r^c( in In l^ravda, l.inwtia^ the oldest Soviet 
satirical maga/in(‘ hrokoJil, and in the jour- 
nals lierjnizhrnk^ SmMiarh, (diudak, liiastiy 
Parf.:, et< . I’heir cai toons are lrec|uently 
re|)rodm'<xl in for'eigii publications. 

Ih'side '\'climo\ , mention should lx: made 
ol Rose, who has creat<-d a nurribei of 
cartoons on international subjeets. 

A numlrcr ol Scrviel cartoonists have come 
to us liom the jrre-t evolutionary satirical 
journal Satirikon; such are Radakov, 
Antonovsky, Radlov, and others. 

Others to be itrentioiied are Kozliusky ; 
iiiodaty, w'lio in his best w^orks has a really 
laconic style ; tire ( artoonist, K. Rotov, 
who is invariably amusing ; Haiif, wdio 
wliile yielding to Rotov in ingenuity, is 
ri( her than the latter as regards ('oiileiit ; 
and is.liiich, W'ho has erc'ated his owai style 
in the realm of phologra].)hie carieature. 

Our very youngest cartoon ailists arc 
Kanevsky and the artists Knpriano\', Krylov 
and Nikolai Sokolov — the Kukiyniksy.’' 

Betwe en Kanevsky and ihe^ “ Kiikryniksy ” 
there is imirh in common despite consider- 
able creative divergence'. Clemimon to botli 
is, first of‘ all, llieir use eif hyj)e*rbolc. In 
their* thawings eveiylliing is exaggerated, 
invariably with a definite sigiiiricaiiee, 
not only te> render ridieulons, but alse> to 
characterise. 

The “ Knkryniksy e:ndeavom to combine 
the: oldest, the so to .speak “ age-old ” 


traditions of world eartooning, with (he 
acutenerss that is typical of tire art of the 
S t »v i e.:t c a v \ v >nis V . 

Kanevsky iiu lines towards ne*w means of 
extxession. He endeavours to |>laee‘ the 
olrjeet in unusual, at timers (::ve*n faiitastie 
eernditions, in e)i(ler to bring out in shar|)ei‘ 
relief the basic significance' of ihe cartoon. 

("lose to the “ Knkryniksy ” in tlicir 
style: of work are the young artists, Vevgan, 
IVorokov, Ma/riikha, Vasiliev and Soifcrlis, 
who work (Tjually sue ( t'ssfnlly in the fields of 
.social and political cartooning. 

Ik 4c 4s 

In 1 9 ;^;^ Soviet poste-r artists and eartoori- 
ists appeaie-d before Se)\ iet s[)e'C(atoi\s in an 
e'xhilrition dedicateel to the fifteenth anni- 
versary of (lie'it e'reative' work. We' saw 
])efbre ns a galle'ry of Works te.stifylng to tlie 
ere'atlon e)f an entirely new art in posters 
and eai'toons. T his ne'W art ce)uld alsr) Ire 
seem in mimere)ns art editions anel allmnis 
containing the' ])e'st posters and carloems of 
the Soviet masle:rs. Sue h were, for* instance, 
the alburns of cartoons by Deni, (be 

Knkryniksy,” Boris Yefimov, Moor, th.e: 
Collect iem of Pe>sler C rapines, etc. 

The perste'i has e onsideral)!)* extended its 
sjrhcre of penetration in re< eair years. There: 
has be'cn an enf)rmous iruicase in the 
numbe:r of the' instructive posters, of the^ 
postr:r.s devoted to the (e'elinifjue of safety 
in indu.stiial ernterprises. I’lie jxditieal pe)ster 
itse'lf has Ix'en dividexl. Besides posters of 
gene:ral dee laration.s, of slogans, so to spe^ak, 
tlic art e)f tlie nair ativo poste'r lias emer-ged 
and devele)ped. 

Cxmcreteness and e Kxsc*st (:cnrH.!i:tioii with 
tlu:: everryday pr actice of SociaVist eonstrnclion 
have always been the eharact eristic features 
e>f the Soviet jx>ster. .'\t the present time 
these features are especially important. The 
posti'r sliould not only agitate, but should 
also leach. 1 he boundary is being obliterated 
between the general political and tbe iii- 
strnctive poster. Tlie poster is finding its 
way into all forms of exhibition activity. 
More than ev'cr before the postru* participates 
now in tin* external decoration of the city 
and of“ the collcctivi.sccl village. 

The latest posters dedicated to themes of 
agricultural colleclivisalion and to the strug- 
gle for general culture reveal the considerable 
successes attained by the Soviet artists as the 
re.sull of their concrete study of Soviet 
realities. 
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Illustration by E. CHARUSHIN to 
Nina Smirnova’s “How Mishka 
stayed with the Big Bear.’’ 


A spirited brush drawing in which simplification is combined with truth to nature. 



SERGE GERASIMOV, born 1881, Mohcow. IUul* 
tiatioii to NeUrasHOv’s poem “Who is Happy 
in Russia?" 1933, . l v < ’ ! *- 

i.i' ' ' ;>■!.■ !■'!.• i! ‘ 


Soviet critics themselves consider 
that pLirticularly great advances have 
been made in the field of graphic art 
since the Revolution owing to the 
directness and spontaneity of the 
medium. These are examples of 
their brush and pencil technique. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL 



NIKOLAI KUPREYANOV, 1894*1933, 
Moscow. “ Rail Road," 1927, India ink. 



MICHAEL KUPRIYANOV (of tho Kuk 
riniksy), born 1903, Moscow. “Natalka,' 
1932, India ink. 



SERGE GERASSIMOV, born 188i>, 
Moscow. “ Communists Arrive in a 
Village,” 1927, water colour. . 



/ 


NATHAN ALTMAN, born 1889, Moscow Paris. “Lenin,' 
sketched irom life, 1920, pencil. 




LEO BRUNl, born 1894, Moscow. 
“Winter,” water colour, 1927. 


There is a great variety of tech- 
niques amongst the graphic artists, 
and there is no uniformity cither in 


NIKOLAI TYRSA, born 1887, Leningrad. “Portrait,” 
1928, brush drawing. i- i. !: . i!;. : 
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VLADIMIR LEBEDEV, born 
1891, Leningrad. Page from 
children's book, "The Hunt," 
192^, lithograph. 




VALENTINE KURDOV, born 1905, 
Leningrad. Illustration to Teki 
Odulok's " Life oi Imtcurgin 
Senior," The Wolf Hunt. Litho- 
graph, 1933-4. 
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LADO GUDIASHVILI. WM ^ 

Tiflis. Illustration to j jQ \r-^ /V 

" Panther Skin, " by H^kjjKpM^ 

Rustaveli. iik3s3SdAKMBMHBH 
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The illustrations by Lebedev and Kurdov show a very 
interesting style of treatment which has been used with 
great success in book illustration, whilst above is a reminder 


that traditional decorative modes are not forgotten. 



1. VLADIA^IR KONASHEVICH, born 1888, Leningrad. Illustrations for 
Manon Lescaut by Abb6 Prevost, 1931, lithograph. 2. MICHAEL PIKOV, 
born 1903, Moscow. The actress Babanova in “A Profitable Place,” by 
Ostrovsky, 1933, woodcut. 3. EDWARD BUDOGOSKY, born 1903, 
Leningrad. Portrait of the poet Venevitinov, 1933, wood -cut. 4. VLADIMIR 
EAVORSKY, born 1886, Moscow. Illustration for ” Les ames de Purgatoirc,” 
by MERIMEE, 1927, woodcut. 5. ANDREY GONCHAROV, born 1903, Moscow. 
” Fifteen Years of the Red Army ” (cover for Exhibition Catalogue), 1933, 


WOOD - ENGRAVING AND 
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coloured wood-cut. 6. SERGE MOCHALOV, born 1902, Leningrad. 
Illustration to “ The House of the Merry Beggars,” by Belykh, 1933, wood- 
cut. 7. VLADIMIR EAVORSKY, born 1886, Moscow. Lettering for “ Opinions 
of Abbe Coignard ” by Anatole France, 1918, wood-cut. 8. PAVEL 
PAVLINOV, born 1881, Moscow. Illustration to “Notes of Lorenzo 
Benoni,” by RuBini, 1928, wood -cut. 9. ANATOLE SUVOROV, born 1890, 
Moscow. “ Lenin’s Arrival in Petrogradin 1917,” 1934, wood-cut. 10. PETER 
STARONOSSOV,born 1893, Moscow. “Harvest,” 1928, engraving on linoleum. 


ILLUSTRATION 


S\v 














1 & 2. NIKOLAI PISKAREV, born 1892, Mob. 
cow. IlluBtrationB for “The Iron Flood,” by 
Seraliinovich, 1927, wood -cut. 3. ALEXEY 
KRAVCHENKO, bom 1889, Moscow. Illustration 
for “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” by 
Anatole France, 1931, wood-cut. 4. ANDREY 
GONCHAROV, born 1903, Moscow. Illustration 
to Smollett’s “Peregrine Pickle,” 1934, woodcut. 





5. ANDREY GONCHAROV, born 1903, Moscow. 
Illustration for “Wild People,” stories by Vsevolod 
Ivanov, 1933, wood-cut. 6. VLADIMIR EAVORSKY, 
born 1886, Moscow. “ The Actress Babanova in 
the role of a Boy ” (Moscow Theatre of the Revolu- 
tion), 1933, wood-cut. V. GEORGE YECHEISTOV, 
born 1897, Moscow. “Portrait of the Artist Prud- 
hon,” 1933, wood-cut. 
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; I .. ALEXEY KRAVCHENKO, born 1889, Moscow. 
Stradivarius in his Workshop/' 1927, wood-cut. 

' I I, I NATHAN ALTMAN, born 1889, Moscow Paris. 
Illustration to Gogol’s story “The Nose," 1930. India ink. 







KUKRYNIKSY. “ Face of the 
Enemy,’' 193?.. 7. “General 
Denikin.” 8. “General 
Yudcnich. ” 9. “ General 

Annenkov.” 10. CHEREM- 
NIKH. From the album 
“ Towards the Prosperous 
Life.” “Before,” 1933. 
11. CHEREMNIIOf. “ Oct 
ober, 1917,” 1933. 
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1 HEATRE 


1 . 

I’lic :is il amvs in f<nrn<r I’s.irlsl 

Russia has iin(l<*r;j;’nn(‘ a nunilK-r ol pi ofoiUKl 
(ha liters and has (h;\'(lop('(l cTKMrnousIy 
(InriuL; ihc luaiocl ol (hr exist('m'(‘ (»f Soviet 
rule. 

'I'lie art of the th<%(li <- lias Ix'eonK' a mass 
ait ('Tiibrai ing large masses of ilie jiojnilatlon 
uliieli pre\’iousl\^ iiacl liad almost no ((.nitai 1 
witJi the tliealre.. 

Ihis jitiieti ation of tin* theatre into the 
( iiltural life of tin* rouniry is clearly demon- 
strated l)\ (h(' great iiu reas(‘ in the tinmber 
of tlu'aljical troupes and of permanently 
located theatres. In phu e of the j 54 per- 
inanently loeatc'd theatres \vhi('h exist(‘d iti 
Russia in Jpt-b *tt lh(‘ jiicsent time lliert 
are about boo. In addition il is net (’ssary 
to bear in mind that iti the Sovi('t rnion, 
besides the ])ei manently lot a led theatres 
there a'e now the so-ealled Iraxelling 
theatres whit'h serve fii ineipally iJie Sov iet 
villages. I’urtlKTinore, a \vlit»le network 
of noii-])rofessional, amateur tluatres has 
develo|)ed throughout (he eounlry, in towns 
and etdlet live farms. 

Properly speaking, there is no perrnamnt 
boundary line between tliest* \ariou.s forms 
of theatrieal organisations. The travelling 
theatres frequently bet time permanently 
lot'att'd, settling in towns, and recently in 
the \ illages also, most frequently under the 
auspit t's t)f‘ the Political Departments of* the 
Mat hint' and d rat tor Stations. Likew'ist*, 
manv amateur theatres bee.tmie professional. 

Tliert* has been an e\en greater increase 
in the number of actors. VVhtU'eas in T.saii.st 
Russia, on the eve of the World War, there 
were 4,900 actors who, moreoxer, did not 
work th(‘ whole )car round, there are now 
in the Soviet Union abont 5,0,000 at tors. 

even this greatly incrtrased army of 
actors hir from 1‘ully satisfies tlit! great 
demand for theatrical workers in thisrountr>\ 
'J’he Soviet tlicalrieal sehools are attended by 


By j. M. NIKONOX^ 

.*5, ,000 young sludents who. in tlie next two 
or thie(‘ vtcirs, will i(‘plenlsh the ranks of 
the St»\iel .iclors. 

1 inally, tli(‘ theadt* of ' 1 ‘sai ist Russia was 
primarily a Russian tlieatre. Pile iheaties 
of other nationaliti(‘s inhal)iting llit* ftinnei 
Russian JTnjiin . whlt h liaxt now joineil ihe 
fratcanal Union t»f So\ it‘t Sot ialist Republit s, 
ltd but a rniserabU* (xisttriee btdort' the 
October Rex'ohititm. 'Phe inajoritv ol tin* 
p(!opl(.‘s in tlie Russian lanpirt* h.ul no 
theatres whait^xia, and tlie ifieatiieal art of 
(hose j)eo|)|(‘s that had their' own theatres 
was of merely local signifit ant t*. 

Phe Sox'iit thealng on the eonUafy. 
emluaees nvmieions |>eo|>les and x'arious 
languages. I^•r t< )i mantes ai t^ givt'n by Soviet 
th(‘atr'es, in fifl\ dilitrenl languages, and 
ihealies like tlit* Pertzil Phtalic' of the 
I'kraine, the Rustaxt'li Plieatre ol (Georgia, 
and lire Jewish State l’ht“atrt‘ ocenpy a 
leading jilace among (host' of ilu‘ Stniel 
Union. 

Uories|M)Ti(iing («> this numeiital growth 
bonml np w ith tln‘ gt iit ral rise in the ( ultiira) 
le\el of iht' peophs of th(‘ U.S.S.R., there 
lias been a jrrofonncl change in the whoh* 
( harat tt*r of’tlu* Sox iet tlieatre. 'I’his change 
fiegins with lire mxv |)laygoer and the new 
performer anil ends with the nttxv Soviet 
repertoire, the 1 adit ally new apptoacii to 
th(‘ classical repei (oii t*, the nexv stage settings 
and the ntwv styh* of the entiit* Sovi(‘t 
theatr it al art tht* style* of Sot ialist realism. 

In what do the peeiiliar featui es of all this 
nox'elty lie ? 

Unless xve find (he rommon key to all 
lire problems enumerated aboxe, we cannot 
hope to gia.sp the petuliai features of the 
Soviet theatre. Phe Soviet tlieatre is the 
theatre of* the October Rex'olution, w^Jiieh 
either gax'c birth to it or ret reated it. 'Phe 
Sox’iet theatre openly states its purpose, to 
•serxe the cause of* Socialism. And (his 
statement is mach* not only bv the theatrical 
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public bill by th(‘ living voicr nf the 
theatre itself — by the playwritThls, manage rs, 
actors, and above a/l^ by I heir very arl. llu* 
Soviet theatre was faced with definite 
political tasks wliieli have determined the 
ii)rni nl' SoN'ic't theauic al ai t. d'he So\i<‘t 
tbeaire endeavonvs Vo give .\ Vvwthful, 
concrete, liislof ic al [v>rtr.iyal of the realiti<‘s 
(»r 1 1 '\ nliuicmary de\ c'lojaneni, t<> edm ale 
the pl.ivg*»ei in (he :-|)irit of ihc' Socialist 
Revolution, tc> give a c litical ajjpraisal of the* 
past and |)n‘sent from the* ])oinl of xic-vv of* 
tlie loilifie’ inasses wlio are luiildini? Soc iaiism. 
The metliod iij)nn wliich sue h arl is based 
has become known anicang workeis in tlie 
held of Sov iet art as tlic* method of Soc ialist 
realism. 

n. 

Soviet theatrical art, following such a 
trend, is naluralK not indiflc icait as Tc*gards 
its content, its ic'pcatoircv Hy the* very 
eharaiiei of its tasks lh(‘ Sov iet llicaitio relie.s 
on a great develojimeni <4 Soviet drama- 
turgy, since the Jaltca puts before- the* 
tlieatrc* i1h‘ [aoblc-ni ctf' i ('-c rc'ating Soviet 
reality, tin' i poc h of Soc ialist (orislruc iion, 
on the* stage. 

Soviet dramaturgy has passed thremgir a 
great and (-oinplicalc-d proc-ess of c hange in 
Ibim. k'lom the- agitational plays <if the* time's 
of the (fivil Wai, which dealt witli only two 
colours- red and while (tlu symbolical 
colours c)fr<:: volution and counter-ievolution ; 
— Soviet (IraTnalurgy has ])roc:c. c‘d('cl to reveal 
the comjilcx psyc hology of tiie new heroes 
(.)!' the Soviet land, to portray the jrrocc'sses 
of the remoulding of the various strata of 
Soviet soc iety — ol workers, eolleeiiv t! larmers, 
scienlisls, and eve n of law breakcas who are 
re-caluc aled fry the* grtail proeess of Socialist 
constniction. "J Iris last tlierne is tlie tlieme 
of the new play by N. Pogodin. 

Pe^godin depicts the* remoulding of the' 
psychology' of the ])eopIc' who work on the 
consiruelicni of the White Sea-Bahie Canal. 
His pla\' will be produced this season at tlu' 
Krasnaya Presnia I hcratrcr in Moscerw, under 
the direction of N. Okhlo])kov. 

'I’he c reation of a new liero, the hero of 
Scxialist (‘onstruetion, sue h has becTi the aim 
of Soviet dramaturgy. Po the creation of 
this tyj)e new feature's are <-ontiimously 
being added, 

A change in lire' iv'pc' of Jicrro Iras invariably 
ac eompanierd tlie realignment of class forces. 
I’hc* heroc's of the middle-class drama 
oustcxl from tlie stage (he heroes c;)r the 
pseudo-elassieal tragc:ciies and the mc*dieval 
miracle plays. 'l‘he heroes c»f ( istrovsky who 


held the stage' for so many years were re*- 
placed by die heroes of Cliekhov. But never 
was the ehange in the type of hero so radical 
as it is in contemporary Soviet dramaturgy. 
And tills is (|uite natiind. Human society 
has iK'Vc'r (Experienc ed sue h a radical i c'eon- 
structiem, Ivas ue.\er known a rc'V'olution 
which has dc'slroyed the very litundalions 
of the old society- its division into classes. 

J ]jc' (juesl for new hercK's eieated by 
Soc ialist (•(Hisirueil< »n juox c'd l»y no means an 
easy task, altliough life produc es such heroes 
in liundrc'cls and in thousands. Tlicrclore, 
at the outse t Soviet ])laywrights pieferred 
to |)orlray the* iH'gative rigures of Sov iet life ; 
nc^l ihc' new Init the old '' heroc's " who 
found themselvc's in die new envir(*nnM'nr, 

heroes vv1k» had not been refornic'd l»\ 
the Revolution, but who had c illier adapK'd 
ihc'mseKcs to it or had lieen enislied l)y It. 
C oiisecjutmdv, in the plays of the Soviet 
playwriglits tlic' c lass c'lieiny who lias wormc'd 
in;, way into the Soviet c amp under the ruask 
of a loval specialist liecami- for a time a 
iHcessarv' part. Pxampic-s of’ this type of 
play arc- l aiko's 1 he Man iv//h the Briejm.se^ 
which cvokc'd nuu h comment at the lime, 
Afinogenov 's Fear, and die* c-xc (‘llc nt comedy- 
satire' of the late }.>c‘ei \da.cliiiur Mayakovsky, 
1 hr Bedhu^, whi( h was staged by Mc'yerbold. 

Soon, howevoi , th(' pi ot ('.-.siou ol' da: 
geniiuie heroc's oi tiu' iic'w Soviet life' began. 
Ihll-Bc'lol/.erkovvskv 's Slorot inlrodiuc'd thi' 
So\ ic't spc't tator to du‘ lypc s of Coiuinuiiisls 
who weak in the outlying districts of the 
Sov'iet State. 

In d'rc'nev 's ]:)lay, lA'uhoe ) (irta'avn. the 
figure ol' the' inlellc'c Inal woman sc lmol 
Le«u.her, who has joined the ranks of the 
Revolution, is clrawn. 1.. Nikulin, in FjvjJneer 
Mertz. has sliow^n the rcanoulding of Scniel 
engineers undi'r the influence of the tre- 
mcaulous tasks and achievements of Soc ialist 
eonslruc tion. 

At the' same time, it is true', die subjec t of 
the iiitelligenlsia \v*is also treated from a 
difrerent angle, from thc' viewpoint of its 
tragic complexity. U. Olesha cii'ated a 
number of figures of heroers - intc'llc'etuals 
wlio had failed to clear the last barrier w4iieh 
separated them from thc Revolution, whose 
grandeur they felt and percc.-iv c.*d ( The. 
(Umspiracy oj Semes ^ A List of Benejactwn.s) . 

Besides these currents in Soviet drama- 
fnrgy, the Sov'iet theatre know^s also plays in 
a lighter vein. Tlicy might ev en he described 
as more superficial. Yc't in (liese brief 
sketchc's of the humorous there is murh 
fresh c harm, die source of whic h lies in the 
pruf'ounci oj?timism which permeates the 
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wliolr of S()\iet l’*oic*jn(»st umoni; 

(hcsi; pliiys arc : Squaring the Circle and The 
Path oj Floivers by V. Katayc\^ and Another 
Alan's Child by V'. Slikvarkin. 

Nr\f*rtb(lt:ss, all these raniifKations of 
dramalie art dt) not oversliadow the main 
line* of So\ ict dramatiirgA'. Rirsliorrs Breads 
A^ino^v('no^•^s Jhe Eccentric, Vishnevsky’s 
Cphniistie 7 rugedy, Fadeye\'’s Ihc Nineteen, 
Leonov's Skutarevsk}\ and a number of otlier 
plays, <dnlimj(‘ to introduce cvei new fia-* 
lures into the im.ure of th(' hero of So< ialist 
eonstnielioii. Well-merited success is also 
enjoyed by llic' ])Iays of Poii^odinj am<»n|^ 
whieh My Friend irnpiesscss l)y lli<‘ j)arlleu- 
larly masterful portrayal of tlic central 
figure of the ])lay, the ehief of eonstnu tion 
of a gteat new fa < lory. 

• 

III. 

by th(' side of' the* Sewiet plays iimeh 
room is accorded h\ the theatre^s ol the 
Ij.S.S.R. to the works of tiic* c lassie .s of the 
dramatie art, 'I’hc' plays of Shakes|)('are 
attd Sc hillc r , dramatie \-ei sions cd novels by 
bal/ae, J’olstoi and Dostoyevsky, and the 
])Iays of ()stro\sky are prodiua cl in nearly 
all lh<‘ Soviet thc-a tress. Lastly, historical 
plays fry Soviet authors (as, for example', 
J\'tet J, by Alc'xeN idlstoi) arc: also produc ed 
on the stage* cjf the Serviet thcratn*. 

In lire production of ])lays mirroring Soviet 
life the jiroduecTs and the ac tor's of the 
l^S.S.R. are ^’aecd with the task of re-c tc'al- 
ing new images nc'vei before .shown on the 
stage : ])ut in the: ])i'oduc tion of elas.sical 
jialays or of plays dealing with the hisloriel 
past, they are laced with a diffeient task- 
the task of i evaluating the great literary 
wc>rks, the problem of' disclosing their .social- 
class nature, their social content. “ (dnsider 
that therre* can be* lait one approach to the 
cla.ssic's : < 7 ne must pc'iietjate walh the c*yc' 
of lire modern man into tlie whole* material 
of’ the play and find therein the soc ial forms 
which com])ose the* work," says Alexev 
I'olslol. 

I'he originality of the Soviet th<*atre lies 
in this apj)roac:h. Here the doctrine' of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin is mirrored 
in art. 

IV*. 

Wer say originalitN' of the Soviet theatre." 
And indeed, tlie Soviet theatre: reprc'sents 
a unified entity to a certain degree. It w<»rks 
on a common task, and by a cf»mmori 
mc'tliod. Nc'verlhelc'ss, this l>y no means 


implies a Icvellitig of Soviet theatrical 
culture and dramaturgy. Realism is a con- 
cept suffic iently broad to allow grc'at varictv 
in the* methods of* re|)roducing truth and 
reality. 'Lite Soviet theatre knows a great 
main* styles derivc*d from the: common 
general style of Sn\ ict an .Socialist realism. 

An accjuaintanc e with at lc:ast tlie theatrers 
of Moscow clc’Tnonstratc's the gteat varic'ty 
of trc’nds in staging whic h exists in the 
Soviet theatre. IR the side of the life-like 
ic*alism of the Maly 'J'heatre wc: find the 
hcTctir icalism of tlie V akhtangov Thc^atre, 
of the* d he.'itrc* of the Rc'V'olulion, and of the 
Zavad.sky 'i'heatrc* : bv the side of 'J’aiiov 's 

synthetic th« atrc*,” in whic h pantomimes 
and c'ven o])c*ras and oj>c*reiias aic' staged 
besides dramatic works ( Karnc-.rny 'l'hc:atrc*) 
we find the theatre whic h tries to exhaust 
the possibilities of the* purely dramatic* a< ling 
of the ac lot' to the utmost, vvhieli is based 
on the Stanislavsky syst(*m, Fiist Moseow^ 
.'\fl '1'hc‘alre, Sec.ond Moscow Art 'l’hc*alre 
and their affiliated (lu*airc:s. 

Finally, the* Mev(*iholci riic*atre clircc tc*(l 
bv the: iiidc*faligal)I(‘ innovator ol the Sov ic:t 
J lic-atre, V'syev'olod Mc*yc'i hold, who has 
plaec'ci the stamp ol‘ his grc*at [»etsonality 
upon the* ac ting of’ tiu* actors of his scliool, 
upon the; stage; settings, and upon the 
mtisic al ac'c'ompatiiment to his })roduc tions. 

.\nd what about the* national theatre’s? 
Wlu n one* vi.sits the; thc:a(;cs of tie* mmic’rous 
nationalities of’ tlie So\'ic*i Union is it not 
like* visiting a real sc ltool <»!’ gn*at vai i(*ty ? 
He* who lias seen such ])roducti(ms as 
J’a the f land in the: lk*rc*/,il 'l'lu‘atrc* of the* 
Ukraine, Blong Wind! in the Latvian 
'Fhcatre, Hamlet in the* A/erliaijan 'I’hc alrc.*, 
etc., will cc:rtainly have; noted the national 
distinctions in the ])ia.y of* the actors and in 
the stage settings of the* jiroduc tions. 

1 hus, in the* lheatrc*s of the* numerous 
natioiialitic;s of the. IJ.S.S.R. tlie trac es of 
cthnographic:aI culture and of folklore are 
still apjiannt. 

Fierpiently, the* rcali.stic theatrical ait of 
various nationaliticrs of the Soviet Union is 
coloured in tlie liriglil tc>nc:s of revedntionary 
lomanre. While the Chorgians present 
brilliant rev cihitionary romances in thc' fiann 
of tragcxlies, the Jews display ('Cjual mastc'ry 
in this rc-spc'ct along ilic* line of comc;dy 
and satii'e. 

Soviet art, being far removed from ec lee- 
liei.sm, is not afi aitl of absorbing the cultural 
values of all time's and of all nations. The 
stronger' c uc li of the national the atres of tlie 
Soviet Union grows, the greatc*r becomes 
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its iiifliicncc upon tlu* ciilturrs of tlir other 
nationalities. 

It is necessary t(» note yei another feature 
common to tlie Soviet th<-atre as a wliole. 
I'his is the exce|)tioiial attention accorded 
to the a( toi . Fatu a jjrudiu er of such ex- 
c eptionally strong artistic will as Meyerhold, 
wlio formerly seemed to l^e the s(.»le actor, 
[)laywright, decorator and ( omjKKser of his 
theatn*, is at pn*sent endc'avouring to cotn- 
!)in<* liis bold plans as a producer with the 
broad iniliati\ e ol tlie individual actor. 'Flic 
depiction ol' the new hero, the new man of 
the Soviert («niniry, demands the whole of 
the ac tor and not merc'ly individual elements 
of his talc*nt : it depends on creative work 
and not mere* passi\c‘ impressionability and 
timid ob(*dience. 

Thus, such an ahundance of young lalentcxl 
actors is to be obsca \ ('(l in the So\aet theatre, 
lb' the side of the* best actors of the older 
generation : Kac halov , Moskvin, K nipper- 
(Ihrkhf)\a (First M<»s(ow Art rhc‘at!e) ; 
Klimov, Massalitinova, blumc^nthal-Jama- 
rina fMaly I'healre) ; Pevtsov, Monakhov, 
Korc hagina - Alexandre »\ skaya ( Leningrad 
Diamatic dheatre) ; Papa/yan (Armenian 
vStalc* Theatre), we may inc'iilion suc h out- 
standing young aetors as Martinson rFhealre 
ol the Re\()luti(»n\ ^ gor Ilyinsky iMeyer- 
hold I'lieatrc*), Babanova (Moscow Revolu- 
tion 'I'heatn), (ioriunov ( A'aklilangov 
Theatre). 

V. 

The- Sov iet opera and l)allet has followed 
the same course during the* Revolulionaiy 
period, aUhougli periiaps somewhat more 
slowly than the dramatic theatres. Ilc're, 
again, is to be observed, above all, an 
appreciable nuiiKTic al incre ase-. 

Instead ol the B (Operatic theatres whicli 
existed in T sarist Russia before- the Resolu- 
tion, there are !U)W .|b operatic theatres in 
the IJ.S.S.R. 

Moscow alone has fcnir operatic' theatres 
(prior t(> the Revolution operatic perform- 
ance's and ballets were gi\en in only two 
theatres, in the (hand Imj)erial Tlieatre 
and in the- Zimin 'i‘lic:atie). 

Sueh quantitative growth has enaldcd the 
operatic theatre- to specialise on defniile 
operatic' thenie-s which have ihetreJore litlly 
developed in the IJ.S.S.R. 

T’lie Grand Academic Operatic and Ballet 
T heatre in Moscow is a model grand opera 
theatre. It is a theatre of great artistry, 
possessing the best vocal l<)rct*s ( Ne/hdanova, 
Bar.ssova, Petrov, Kozlovsky; and cTiorcev 


graphic forc ers (Geltser, Krieger, Semyonova) 
in the Sovic't Union and the bcrsl Sovic^t 
c»rrh('stra, one of tlie bc-st in the world. 

This theatre endeavours to work with the 
best means and on the best material. In its 
repertoire are the classic s of Russian opera : 
Glinka, Tcliaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Borodin, Moussorgsky. The We'sterii 
operatic rc'pertcare is re])resc*nted here by 
such names as Verdi, Wagner, Gcninod, etc. 
T he* conductors (h)lo\ anov, Feier, the young 
M(Tik-Pa.sliac*v , and llic outstanding yiro- 
diicers, Smolirh and Lt )ssky, imparl tlie finesse 
<d' a great art to all the* jircduc lions ol 
the theatre. All these prodnertions are 
distinguished i)y their impressive spl('n(;le)ur. 

X’cridi's Othello and TcTiaikov sky's ihurn of 
Spades, ]a*oduced during the last sc'ason, are 
classic examiJc's of the producer’s art. 

The (irand T heatre' also has a branc h in 
Moscow. The latter has a more varied 
re‘])ert()ire and more variety in its methods 
of prod uc' lion. 

In addition to the* interesting proebu tion e:jf 
Mozart's I he Marriage oj Fiiiaro, wc' see hc*re 
The Four Despots of De- I'errari, and the opera 
ol the .Xrmenian composer, Sjxmdiarov, 
Ahua.st, a tre.*a.s\ire c hc^si of .Xmie-nian and 
Persian melody. 

Of the other operatic theatre's of Moscow, 
we will mc'iilion the: Nc'inif'ov ic h-Danc henko 
and the Stanislavsky Theatre-s, diiTcted by 
rSemirewich-Dancltenko and Stanislavsky, 
the illustrious tlieatiie al workers who have 
clone so much to irnbue the Soviet theatre 
willi realistic culture. 

i'he Stanislavsky Theatre- encic'avours to 
combine word, song and rhvthmic motion, 
into a uiiilic'cl entity animated by a » ommon 
c Tc-ative thought and experience. T he reper- 
toire of this theatre consists mainly of Russian 
c»pei'a.s, pre-sen ted in a new way and sliowing 
a great nndcTstanding ol Russian history. 

Similar aims are pursued by the Nc-iniro- 
vich-l)aMc'JK*Mk(» Theatre. T’liis ihc-atre, 
however, dc»es not coniine itself to Russian 
opc-ratic' art. ()n the contrary, western 
Fnropc-an ojieras predominate in its reper- 
toire. It has stagc'd among others I.ecocq’s 
The Daughter oj Madam Angot and OlTeii- 
bacTi's Ferricofa. T he latest production of this 
theatre was the new opc-ra by Shostakovicli 
Katerina Izmailova, originally named by the- 
author Lady Alacbelh of Mtsenk District (after 
the story of the same name by Lerskov). 

Last, but not least, even tlie Soviet oper- 
ctlci has in r(*c’,ent years l)ec:n acquiring the 
qualities that are charactcristie of Soviet 
art. by the side of tlie classical repertoire 
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Soviet o|)rrt‘tt;is that are clearly imbued willi 
llie elements of social satire { Violet of Mont- 
martr(\ The Heart oj the Poet^ are now 

beejinning lo be produced. Opf'n-tlas are 
being pi<»du<'ed by such a capable pioduc«tr 
as \^ B(‘bulo\ , wlio imparts great polish and 
grace to many operetta performances. 

A similar differentiation in genn-s is also 
to be observed in Jamingrad, when' the 
Ibrrner Maryinsky 'flieatre adlieres to prin- 
ciples similar to those oftlie (hand T heatre 
of Moscf)W', whereas tlu' la'iiingrad Little 
Opera Theatre approaches the three- “ ex- 
periiTK'ntal theatres oi Moscow. T'Jie latter 
has stag(‘d a number of’ remarkable produc- 
tions, Leoping through a Shadow, and fjohnm\ 
by Kc/enek, The Jsfose, by Shostako\'i( li, ancl 
quite- n’ca-iitly liawarinsky Muzhik^ by the 
young twenty- two year old com parser, 
Zhelobinsky, who based his o])era on the 
historic material of th(- ))easaiil uprising 
wliidi took plate at the beginning of the 
se ve n t ee n 1 1 1 cen t u v ) . 

Great activity is als<) being dev(‘lop<-d by 
ITrainian national opera and ballet in Kiev 
and Kharkov, to which tJie talented com- 
posers Yano\sky, Lyat<»shiiisky and othc-rs 
an- lonti ibuting. 

No less intensiN c is tlu- work of the opera 
in (Jeorgia, in Azerbaijan, ancl lately in 
Armenia also, where the First State ( )|)era 
TTieatn- of Ihivan o[)eiied in with the 

production of the ojicra Almast. 

The Azerbaijan 1 heatre has been en- 
riched I'v the interesting opera by (dirae, 
who lias li\(-d for a longtime in Azerbaijan. 
(Jlic.-n* composed the score for the- A/.er- 
baijan fairy tale Shakh f^aneu, wliich was 
dramatised by the Az<*rbaijan })layw'right 
Let Ali Lakhuto\', using the folk melcKlic's 
as the basis for Jiis composition. 

Among the Soviet operas created during 
the past sexcmtec'ii years, of particular interest 
were Shisho\ '.s J ou.wrial Arii,\l^ Pototsky’s 
‘I he Break 1 htough, KorcTimanw’s Ivan the 
Soldier, Vassilenko's Sons of the Sun (an 
episode from the (Chinese rebc-llioii of iqooj, 
and M ous.sorg.sk y\s Wedding, c ompletc’d by 
Ippolitov-Ivanov . 

All these operas were subsequently exc’elled 
by more indc‘|)endent o})eratic music, already 
bearing the stamp of genuine Soviet art : 
Knipper's (Sty of Winds, and jirirnarily 
Shostakcnic h's The ,N()se (after the story by 
CTc)gol) and Lady Macbeth, already r cTerr ed to 
above. 

Shostakenich in his last opera lexealed 
himself as an exc ellent melodist, the creator 
of a number of superl) arias and choruses 


(particularly the chorus in the: last act). 

Of Soviet ballets mention should be made* 
first of‘ all of’ V assilenko's Handsome Josefdi, 
(iliere's Red Popfry, and Asafiev's Flame of 
Paris, the: latter being to a considcaalilc 
extent an interc-sting revival of the- music’ 
of the lime-s of the (irc-at French Rc-\’olution. 
A splt'ndid performance in the role- of 
heroine in this ballet was given by tlie 
Moscow ballerina, Semyono\a. 

\ I. 

In spe-aking of the Soviet theatre, one 
cannot jiass on without me ntioning the- stage 
settings. 

Pre-re\c)lut ionary Russia, as is knowii, 
was fairly rich in scenic designers. The 
names of such artists as (iolo\in, Rakst, 
Sudeykin, Somo\ and Hcaioit wcuc' widc-ly 
known abroad, especially through the 
productions of the Diagileff ballet. 

The* traditions e)f those* masters c>l elccora- 
tive art arc still felt in tlic Soviet theatre. 
T hey arc being upIieTd in the fust j)lace In 
Fexiorovsky, and latc-ly also by KoneTial- 
ovsky, who has painte-d interesting se'ts 
for The Four Despots, ]>roduc<‘d by the* 
Experimental The'atic* in Mosi'ow. T’Jiesc* 
.scenes I'c’pi'oclucc- e*ightee*nth-c(*ntur\ \ enic e, 
immeisc'cl by the- artist in brilliant sunshine. 

N<*vc*rlhele‘ss, alre-acly ehniiig the- first 
ycrais of’ the* Re\<)lution, thc-se- traditions of 
sctmie clc’signing wc-i’c* greatly shak(*n. TTiey 
were o()posc.‘cl by tlu- constructivist artists. 
The- constructivists, justly condemned the-ir 
talc-ntecl predc-cessors l()r their (‘X(essi\<* 
infatuation with the- cult of “ self-sunicic-iit 
be*auty ” to the detriTtie-nt ol sc e-nie’ |^ur])ose- 
fulness of ai’tion. TTic consiruc tixisls, in the 
manner of Left petit-f>ourgeois artists," 
set their faces against decoral iveness in 
general, which c-ssc-nlially meant the denial 
of ar li.stic stage-setting as such. 

Nevertheless, there- was a wholesome 
kernel in their activity. Without concen- 
trating on the synthetic visual image-, thew 
endc-avourc'd to con.struct upon the st.ige- 
the more ccmvcriiitait easels for the* pla\ of 
the actor." By means of menable platfor ms, 
ladders, and bridges, they e-ndc-axoured to 
aceentuatc the intrinsic de-vcTopmeni of tfie- 
action and e*\'en the psychology o\'\\w dramatis 
persome, which in theory the-y denied. 

This latter fact eonsidcTatioii of the 
intrinsic course of action - preci.sely distin- 
gui.shevs the So\'iel decorators from the pre- 
rex’olutionary scenic' de-signers wTio adhered 
to the c ult of self-suffie ienil heruitv." T he 
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S()vif‘i Jirlisis, Ijav itip; loiicf sincr iTnoum rcl 
tlic stnilr theory of consti lu tivism, while 
pvinjL^ a finished synthetic image, endeavour 
above all to create an an hiteeiural wlK)le 
wliieli eontii])utes to the s(»hitioii of purely 
histrioni(‘ pi()l)leni.s. The arehiteelural 
image lies at the bottom ol the deeoratixe 
art ol the best S(»vit:t seeiiie desigTU‘rs : 
Rabinovii li, Kyndin, I isi hlei . Levin, and 
also the fartious graphic' artist f’avorsky, who 
has created a luimbei of unforgett;i))le stage 
sets for tJie }.»] oductioii of Shak(*sp('ar(‘'s 
lurlfth in tlic' Seccnid Moscow Art 

"IdlcMtl c , 

\']L 

111 (oiiehision, a le w woicls on tlu Sovica 
rural theati'e, whicli has so greatly developed 
in recent years. 

J h(‘ (onti ast lietvvc'en tovN ii and v illage' in 
rc'gard to cultural and socird standards, 
vvfiich was so great in I’sarist Russia, had its 
relieetion in the pi e-Rcvedutionary tlH'atre. 

riierc' were almost iio rural theatres in 
[ ) r ( ‘-Re\’( )1 u t i on ary Russia. Individual 
attempts liy some J^nn.slvos to foster lire 
development of jiopular theaties in the 
villag(\s wen' insignilieant and brought no 
real results. 

.\t tin: pres('iit time in the IJ.S.S.R. there 
are about 150 travelling theaties, of which 
th(‘ majority serve tlie villages. Already 
ill when there w'ere about 100 travel- 

ling theatres in tlic' IJ.S.S.R., they (atered 
to a tot.il of 5, 00, 000 spcx taiors. 

This theatrical netwoik, however, does 
not constitute the* basic theatrical network 
of the Sov iet v illage. 


In addition to the travelling theatres tlie 
Soviet village is widely served by the collec - 
tive farm amateur theatres which are non- 
professional t heatres direc led by visiting 
professional artists. Wliile the travelling 
theatres in if)34 were granted a subsidy of 
f,,f, 00,000 roubles by the State, lilieral sub- 
sidies were* also giv'cii to the amateur theatres, 
aluuit L», 000, OCX) rouble s hav ing lx cn giantcxl 
this year foi* the service's of instructors, 
etc. 

Finally, a network of ])erman(’ritly located 
colie'ctive* flirm theatres is beginning to 
spre ad which it is planiu:d to exteiid wide ly, 
by the* end ol' the second Five‘-V(‘ai Plan 
p<*iiod. On Januarv iitli oi tli<‘ current 
yc ai the' first permaiieuilly loe ate-d ( lolleetiv e 
f'arm At f Theatre was opened in the v illage 
of Mrdvcdk;?, while' in July the branch 
ihe'alK' of the' e»ldt‘st drarnatie llieatie' in 
Moscow, the: Maly 1 he*ati e'. was lemove-el to 
the' village. 

In eainnectie)!! with the ( ultnral growth of 
the Sov iet v illage, the n'j>ei le>iie of* the- l uial 
theaties begins to ii'senible iiKM-e and more 
tlie r('])ertoirt' of the: urban theatres, althenigh 
a iiumberr of spe'cifie' re'ejuii (nients of tlu: 
Soviet village make it ne ccssarv’ to sujtple- 
meni the: re'pertoire' vvath plavs e:x])r('ssly 
written for the eolle'ctive farm theatre. 

We- have dwell in tletail on the theatre of 
the Sov ie t village' Ix'eause' »>nly l)y ap]>re'e iat- 
iiig both the' intensive and e'xtensiv e: grow’th 
of' the Sovie't theatre shall \vc he able to 
ee.)mpre*hend the' peculiar traits of the 
Socialist culture which is being e'mboclied 
in the: life of the toiling masses of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Cinema 


1 

Vi t \ oliil idiKii y Russian rinonialo- 

jD^nipliy was csstuilially \'ulgar aiicl I'ai behind 
tli<‘ Ihiropcan and Anicriean ( iiK'ina. 

It (•f)nil)ine‘d sla<][(‘-|)r()p(.*rly l(V]ini<jnr with 
( lu ap ])syida)](»j:>i( al dr iima on llirnu-s l>oi- 
rowfd Irom ])oj)Vilai no\'r-ls and souths of that 
tinir. lndi\ idiial, niorr < ullu?<*d I'inrinalti- 
giaplirrs, vvishiin.^ lo raise (lie aiiisllc lr\(‘l 
of the Russian < ineiiia, turned lo the lilniint^ 
i>f' works l)y c lassie writers sueh as Fa-o 
"J'olsioy ‘ Arir/a harrTiInn.pioAiu rd l)y (lardin), 
or (ionihaiov (I In' ('l(lf\ |)rodu<ed l>y 
C'hardyniii) ; nevertheless th<‘y prr)\ed 
po\verl(‘ss to ( (»unteract the main stream of* 
(’ineiuatoyTr’aj^hi( l)analily. 

Durini' the period ok llu- Wai , the Russian 
film industry, in (emiinon with other Kussian 
industrial eiiK'rprist's, ex|)erieneed a sped) 
oi'lexerish revival, only lo djO[) l)aek into a 
eiisis on llie e\<* ok tile Oetober Rexolutlon. 

()nJ\ a lew snicdl, ])oorly equipped film 
studios, lialk-wi'eeked in' iJie sabotage ok their 
loi liter owm t s, existed at the time tlieeineina 
industry was nati(malis(‘d by the Stniet 
CJovernmenl. I sarisl Russia manuiac tuK'd 
no raw him oi‘ eiriema i.‘(|uipment, whi('h w:is 
imported Irorn aliroad. 

Id cmiendous eiroMs were required e)n tin* 
part ok tli<* Soviet Cioveriiineiit and tlie 
('iiH'ma to devc-hqi our cinema 

industry to its ]>resent eondilion. At pn‘sent 
llure ar<' fourteen kaetories in the I’.S.S.R. 
for the })roduelion okart lilins ; four factories 
and thiity-tvvo s('ientifie research cinema 
bitses kor the production of scienlifit” and 
<'du('ationaI films ; four factoritrs and sixteen 
bases lot pi fuiuction ok topical films and one 
( iiu ina railway-train. About b,ooo cinema 
woikers ate engaged in these undertakings. 

As a result of the acli\'ily ok all these 
enterprises during the fifteen years of Soviet 
cinematography, about 700 titles okart films 
were released, a huge number of chronicle 
films, and numerous other kilins. 


By Prof. N. VKSl llOX^ 

Jhe numlier of lioth jieiTnanent and 
tra\’elling lanem.i lluMtovs has also irrown 
enormousK . AlriNidv, by tlu' cud ok iqiv-;, 
there wine 10, q.?;? cinema theatres in the 
Sovi(‘t cities and ifk^jo in tlu' S(»\ief 
villages. 

n 

riie early years of So\ id ciiunnatograplr/ 
were' yiNirs when tiie p(*ople strained all iheit 
forces in dtd'eiu (‘ ok tlie new Soclaiisl order 
iijjoii the battlelVonts ol* the ( i\ il war. J he 
\'<T\' Det rec which rrationalised th<^ t inema 
industry au(.l iutroductai Stair* r cmir ol ov er 
all the cinema cuterpr is».*s was signed by 
i.eiiin in August. at :i most trying 

moment in tin* R(*\'ohuionar\ slniggh*. I he 
e\cuts taking ])la('e in the country were ii>t 
tin* first lime refit ( ted in the topical and 
agitational films ok that period, (iiiienia 
op(*ralt)]s look film rtM'ords of t*j)isoiles c»ktlie 
civil war, ok So\ id coiilcient (‘s, Sov iet 
iestivals, demonstrations, t>l tin* heioit. strug- 
gle against larninc and ruin ok all the joys 
and so^'ow^s ok the young Rcymblit*. '1 he 
heroes of tliosc cluoni( l(*> wt’rt' the masses. 

f ilm them,'’ Lenin once said, jrointing to 
the workers and peasants gather t'd ntnir the 
Kshesinska Palat r* in Petiograd in iqiy, 
“ kor llicv are making history. " 

ill 

’I'he first new lendeiicv in tlie So\iei 
cinema was iniiodueed b\' the school okJ.eo 
Kiil(*shov, wht) had already Ix'gun to vvmk 
during tlie ci\'il war. 

Kuleshov's technical gropings ciititie him 
to be called the father ok Sovit't innemato- 
graphy. Although none ok his productions 
rises lo the level ok the best So\iet films, 
nevcrthcle.ss he was a daring innovator and 
during a certain jjcriod his work in many 
respects determined the direction ok ilu* 
crxperimeiits ok tlie So\ let cinema. 
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RuI(‘s)iov\ first film was a pic- 

ture (‘iititled I hi rttusual Adventures of Mr, 
if} tiu’ I, mid of (lie nolsluiiLs^ prodia ed in 
Kji1c“s1u>\ (lispl.iAed liis |nrr(‘at a!id iii- 
tcrestium ( ral’tsTnansliij) in this film, but at 
the suiiK time also hi^ id(‘o]i^i('al limitatioiis. 
It wus a iilni with ;» Sn\ i(‘t subjri t, vet witliout 
tlu‘ portrayal of £;eiuiin<' })r(»pl»* of' Soviet 
realits . 

I iu* |)aradoxi( al ili<‘oj y t»f the “ actor- 
model " pro( laimed by Kuleshov was most 
( ousisteut 1\ embodied in liis pi(’tin‘e Jh 
Older vj the Imu' Siltei )a(’k London ■. Sul>se- 
tjiKauly Kiihsln»\ de|)aried a tro()d deal 
from the formalist i( line and IVom liis jiassion 
for tricks and outward effects. 

His diligetu studies fiad brouL^ht fViiil, and 
in Kul(‘sho\ su< c ceded in producing a 

threat siuial can\as in his (ireul Oomjotter, 

I\ 

One ol'liie eaily fii^htias lor Sovit't thenu's 
ill the cinema is D/ii^a X er tow \ e rtox' 
bej^an his ( inematoirrap)M< work at llie sam<‘ 
time as Kuleshox . Kulesli(»\ ad\<K ated tlu‘ 
" actint:^ cinc'rna " as it was then tea med, 
which bases tlu^ pictures essentially on deli- 
nile snbjea is. \ ertox , on the eoutrary, 
foiu^ht fin the documental film, for the 
pi< lure without sce'.nario, without actors, 
and without studios. 

The first [irodiK tiofis of D/ii^a \ <‘i tov were 
th<‘ so-('alled '‘(aiiema rruths.’' (HHuliar 
cinematoii^raphit' newspapers named alter 
the newspaper Fravda \lrnth. X'erlov 
inanai*(‘d to issue j;) numix-is ol ( Unctna 
Truth. liis chronii le films liax'e n-tained 
to this day the charm of exi cjitionally tem- 
peramental documents. 1 he most remark- 
able number’ of (einrrna 7 ruth was the t»rie 
dedicated to the funeral of l.enin. This 
number was sulisequentb ln(’orj)oraT(*d in 
tlie composite film ‘Three Sori^^s about Lenin. 
V'ertox 's creatixe talent icax bed its maturity 
in One Sixth oj the World, a film released in 
presenting a beautiful poem alxmt the 
Land of the Sox iets, its ( ultural and ecoiKimic 
life. I’his fjoem was built entirely on film- 
documents. In his latest production, Three 
Songs about Lenin, \ ertox^’s art reaches excep- 
tional brilliancy in ( omprrsition and particu- 
larly in the melodiousness and exeellenre of 
the rhythm. 

1 he do( Limenlal film was born of the topi- 
cal (u ( hroniclc film, but it has far outstepped 
the limits of the latter. 1 he achie vements 
of the \'ei to\ i;roup hax e served as a stinitihis 
f or lurtlrer dex elopmenl of tin* Sox iet ciinrna. 


\ 

Seigf: Eisr iislein lias succeeded in finding 
a higVi artistic form f(»r lire monumental 
and stirring ideas of the* rcw'oluticmary 
epoc h. He Iras created his own intelltrtuar* 
cinematograph xvhich operates with l)ig 
social concepts. Kmphasising the c*diic ational 
aims of ( incunatography. lasc-nstein has eii- 
deavoui'ed, ac cording to his ow n c xpi'ession, 
to put an c‘nc.i to the conflicts bc*twccn the 
langnage of logic, the system ol'concc’pts, and 
the languages of irnages. ’ 

Lisenstein's first apjx'araiice in tlie c incuna 
I pre x ionsly lie w as a tlicali ical stage' manager) 
xvas in thcr picture 7 he Strike, xxhic h xibratc'd 
with freshness and daring. 

liis second film, Ihiltlesliip Potemkin., may 
be considered the first great production of 
rc'X'ohit ionary ej)ics in the c incTiia. In this 
film, as in the* })i (‘ceding cme, Liseiistein has 
shown I he lilc* of large* human eongregations, 
taking the Iniinan mass as thc' liero. Totemkin 
had tremendous succe ss both in the- LhS.S.R. 
and abroad. Sue h sc c‘nes as the appearanc e 
of the* sailor Dortrshenko in the stokehold, 
or the sailing of the baltleshiji out <►!' the 
harbour, <u the shooting of the denioiisti ator s 
on the Nikolas staircase in Dciessa, liaxe 
rear hc‘d tlie acme* of pc‘rlection in xvorld 
cine n 1 . 1 1 1 >.g r apl i i c ; u ' 1 li ex c * m e n t s . 

In Octohei the* piinciplcrs of tJie 

Liseiiste in school bec ame even more* crystal- 
i.sc*d, aecjuirlng even gr(%i(c‘r ('omplc'tc‘nc‘ss 
atid dermiteiiess. 'J'he higliest point of 
diiimatic tensieui in the film is the* (‘pisodc 
of the storming of the: VVintca Palace, in 
whic li the ai l of iasenslein in ihec onstruction 
and composition of film si enc'.s icachc's its 
focal ])oint of c‘xi c-Ilcuic c*. 

I’lic film Old and JSew {The Oeneral Line) 
was dc*di(atc:d to the: Socialist reorganisaticm 
of the- xillagc. 'I’his interesting pic turc- is 
not free, iiowex er, from exc c ssix e ec c c ritt ic ity 
which detiac ts from its ai lislic' value. 

lascnstein is working at piosent on a new 
film entitl(‘d liezhin Lug [Herjiin Meadou'), 
dc'aling with the collt'clive fin in village. 
Bc*sides this lie does a xast amount of' in- 
stiuctioiial work and is writing a liook on 
Oinerna Product i on . 

VI 

The Eisensteiri sc hool blanched offintc) a 
number of* gioups of xarying artistic' ten- 
deiicic's. Particularly strong has been tlie 
infliienr(‘ of Eisensteiri on the producers 
Kozintsev and I’raiiberg w1k>, in their turn, 
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" My Friend,” a 
play by N. Pogodin. 
Sets designed by 
Sliepyanov. 

cf till ' IvrVoliiIi' ill 

Ki' ■);;i -(."vV. 



“ . . . impresses by the particularly masterful portrayal of the central figure of the play, the 
Chief of Construction of a great new factory.” 
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The Forest,” a play by Ostrovsky, Act 3. 


The Mandate,” by Erdinan, Act 3. Stage Sets by Sliepyanov 
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La Dame aux Camclias.** M< i i i:; i?’' 

“ Vsyevolod Meyerhold has placed tho stamp of his groat personality upon tho 
acting .... the stage settings, and the musical accompaniment to his productions.” 


“The Inspector -General/’ a comedy by Gogol. Mrv. n, • i 
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the heroic realism of the Vakhtangov Theatre.” 


^ The Human Comedy," after Balaac, Act 5. Stage Sets by Isaac Rabinovich. 





“ Dictatorship/' a play by I. Mikitcnko. 



“ Yegor Bulychev," a play by Maicim 
Gorky, Act2. V.ikljl.iH- juv I'ln-atU!. 




“ The Marriage of Figaro," designed by 
A. Golovin and produced by People's Artist 
of the Republic K. Stanislavsky, Act 5. 


MOSCOW 


ART 


THEATRE 


Good Life," a play by G. Amaglobeli, Act 2. 



P 


Fear," a play by Afinogenev, Ael -I. 


“ Joy Street,” a play 
by Zarkhi. Production 
and sets by Slicpyanov. 



London and her police fore© as are seen by 


a 


Soviet 


playwnqht and llioatiical designe 





“ Enemies," a play 
by Maxim Gorky. 



MOSCOW TRADE UNION THEATR 


" Seamen of Catarro,” by the German playwright Wolf, produced by A. Dikiy. 




“ Sorochinka Fair,” an 
opera by Moussorgsky, 
with sets designed by 
Shifrin. 


” Katerina Izmailova ” 
(” The Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk District ”), 
an opera by D. Shosta- 
kovich, Act 1. Sets 
designed by V. Dmit- 
riev. Produced by 
People's Artist of the 
Republic V. Nemiro- 
vich -Danchenko. 


” Katerina Izmailova,” 
Act 4. 




FOR THE YOUNG SPECTATOR 


“ Tchorny Yar ” (“ The Black Jungle ”), a play by Afinogeno^ 
with stage sets by Shifrin. , i . ' il 





" Favorsky . . . has created a iwirtvbcr 

of unforgettable stage sets for the production 
of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” at the 
Second Moscow Art Theatre.” 
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“ Lyubov Yarovaya,’' a play by Trenev, Act, 4 


Tho last scone of “ Nonsense,” a play by A. Finn. Sets designed 
by Bosulaycv. Produced by A. Dikiy. 




AELITA, 1919-20. 

Little seen outside Russia^ this Martian fantasy directed by Protazanov marked the most 
interesting experiment of the revolutionary cinema. Based on a novel by Alexis 
Tolstoi, with settings designed by Isaac Rabinovitch and costumes by Alexandra Exter. 
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THE END OF ST. PETERSBURG, 1927. 


Like OCTOBER, Pudovkin’s film was made 
to commemorate the tenth aimiversary 
of the 1917 revolution. The subject is the 
same, the fall of Petrograd, but whereas 
Eisenstein’s film is a panorama of ideas 
without a hero, the events of Pudovkin’s 
film are portrayed through people com- 
posing a mass from which the potential 
heroes emerge. Teclmically, the style 
explored further Pudovkin’s analytical 
methods of constructive editing, but his 
symbolism became more human than the 
inanimate references of MOTHER. Again, 
he employed some professional actors — 
Baranovskaia and Tchistialcov. 



THE MAN WITH THE MOVIE CAMERA, 1928. 


Since 1922, Dziga Vertov and his brother, 
Mikhail Kaufman, had experimented with 
the theory of the Kino -Eye, at first editing 
news-reel material for “ Kino Calendar ” 
and “ Kino Truth,” but later carrying the 
method into filming the non -acted and 
non -produced document as exemplified 
more recently by ENTHUSIASM and 
THREE SONGS OF LENIN. A brilliant 
display of pyrotechnics, this exposition 
of the Kino -Eye said little more than that. 
Vertov, as a documentalist, has still to get 
to grips with the sociological importance 
of his material. Working in this same trend 
of documentary are the regisseurs Esther 
Schub and Schneiderov. 


THE GENERAL LINE. 1929. 



With the advent of the first Five Year Plan, 
the cinema workers realised tliat instead 
of taking subjects of blood and thunder 
from the period of military communism, 
they must grapple with industrial, agricul- 
tural, social -psychological reconstruction. 
But the problem arose that the directors of 
such films had to possess or acquire an 
intimate understanding of the continual 
economic and political progress of the 
country in order to interpret these new 
themes, added to which the material itself 
was less suited to film treatment than that 
of the eafly period. THE GENERAL LINE 
took a romantic approach to collective 
farming and evaded the social and econo- 
mic issues by artificially created trickery, 
such as the marriage of the bull. 
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STORM OVER ASIA, 1928. 


In this film of the supposed heir to 
Jhengiz Khan with a setting in Tibet, 
Pudovkin attempted to amalgamate 
natural material and studio produced 
scenes. By means of tricks and con- 
juring, he tried to create acting from 
natural types. “ My actors are every- 
where : in the streets and on the 
trams ; they arc not artists, they are 
physically and psychologically right.” 
Passages are of great technical brilliance 
in editing and certain episodes, such 
as the shooting of the Mongol leader, 
revealed Pudovkin ’s remarkable power 
of psychological interpretation. 



ARSENAL, 1929. 


Dovzhenko is the first outstanding 
director who has worked almost wholly 
in the Ukraine, using local themes that 
are “ national in form and socialist in 
content.” “Dovzhenko,” saidDimanov, 
“ is a poet. Eisenstoin can slop the 
world ; Dovzhenko’s world rims 
ahead.” Speaking of ARSENAL, Dov- 
zhenko said that when he made the film 
(previously ho had worked as a painter 
and a diplomatist) it was in the capacity 
of a fighter, not an artist. “ I was a 
soldier in the struggle against chauvin- 
ism. People talk of the symbolism of 
my films but I never thought of 
symbolism.” 



NEW BABYLON, 1929. 


A reconstruction of the Paris Commune 
by Kosintsev and L. Trauberg, this was 
the first of a cycle to portray distant 
historical events. Technically, these 
young directors based their methods 
on those of Eisenstein and Pudovkin 
and have since received considerable 
recognition through such fifins as 
ALONE and the YOUTH OF MAXIM, for 
the latter being awarded the Order of 
Lenin. Abroad, however, their work 
has been received with less respect. 
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Dramatic interpretation of the building of the Turkestan 
Siberian Railway marked the first attempt at documentary 
proper in the U.S.S.R., and has achieved very wide 
success elsewhere. Discarding altogether both story 
and character and relying only on a geographic -econo- 
mic theme, Turin’s approach to actuality and the urgency 
of his subject of socialist construction has made the film 
a model for documentary production. But it is intorcsting 
to note that Turin has no other film to his name and now 
works in an administrative capacity. Not a little of the 
film’s success in Britain was duo to its re-editing and 
titling by John Grierson. 


TURKSIB, 1929. 



EARTH, 1930. 


Probably the most ecstatic of all Soviet films 
but sometimes attacked because of its emphasis 
on the biological, EARTH presents the fullest 
exposition of Dovzhenko’s poetic mind. His 
rich visual sensibility and his philosophic 
acceptance of nature, life and death, flow into 
each other in a manner unknown to most 
Soviet films : while men and trees and fruit 
around him arc of the same substance in this 
beautiful idyll of the Ukraine. Yet, for all its 
beauty , EARTH evaded the main social issue of 
its theme and the coming of the new order to 
the village was sensationalised by a murdering 
kulak rather than by the essential changes 
brought about by the growth of social con- 
sciousness. 



IVAN, 1932. 


The theme of Dovzhenko’s 
first sound film was the 
building of Dnieprostroi 
and his idea was to inter- 
pret the first step in the 
change from peasant to 
proletarian psychology. 
But the characters, with the 
exception of the lazy misfit, 
failed to reflect the struggle 
for reconstruction. They 
lacked biographies, so that 
the interest shifted away 
from the original psycholo - 
gical problem and became 
concentrated instead in 
glorious sequences of the 
slow flowing Dnieper,. and 
the scenes of cranes, 
trollies and locomotives 
moving through illuminated 
smoke — a dream world of 
steel and concrete. 
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TWKNTY-SIX COMMISSARS, 1932 

Diiected by Shengclnya, this was the first im- 
portant Georgian film. The story traces the in- 
volved political development among the Baku oil 
workers during the 1919 intervention and its most 
interesting and emotionally successful sequence 
was the shooting of the Bolshevik commissars in 
the sand dunes, where they were driven by the 
interventionists, and the sudden uprising of new 
commissars at the inomont of their death. 



COUNT£:Ri»LAN, 1932 ' . 

Jointly made by Errnler and Utkevich, the ideas 
behind this film of the transitional period were of 
greater importance than the film itself. Not only 
was it the first film in which the saboteur was left 
undetected but it made a definite attempt to 
show the worker learning his job. In addition it 
suggested that professional actors might bo an 
essential part of the cinema plan and began to 
analyse individual characterisation rather than 
pursue the methods of typage . Before making this 
film, after his earlier TRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE, 
Ermlei studied two years at the Communist 
Academy and worked only on the sequences 
dealing with the older characters, leaving to 
Utkevich the handling of young shock -brigaders. 



SUBURBIA, 19.33 : . i > ; 

Notable foi humour which is in the direct line of 
Soviet comedy, Barnet’s story was of the fostering 
of racial hatred during the War, in which he was 
greatly helped by the acting of Kusentsova. 
Originally one of the Kuleshov group, Barnet has 
specialised in comedy and became well-known 
through his MOSCOW THAT LAUGHS AND 
WEEPS and THE GIRL WITH THE HAT BOX. 




CHAPAEV, 1934-S : 

This much discussed “ optimistic tragedy ” by 
the directors Vassiliev comes at a moment in 
Soviet cinema when the relation between the 
individual and his social background is all 
important. Though the theme is based on histori- 
cal faettakenfrom a novclbyFurmanov, Chapaev's 
commissar, the characters and events are seen 
through modern eyes. Vassiliev’s have made an 
analysis of character — the political character of 
the battle and the psychological character of a 
band of soldiers— because such characterisation 
represents the mass. Tenderness, love and 
humour are as integral elements of the film as 
courage and heroism. The character of the hero 
is drawn with intimate detail and it is,tho develop- 
ment of his mind from political illiteracy to social 
awareness that gives the film distinction 
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DESERTER, 1931-3. 


ARTEK, 1934. 



JAZZ COMEDY, 1934. 


Pudovkin took two years to make 
DESERTER, his first sound film. He 
realised quite clearly that there wore 
new and vital problems of socialist 
realism to be expressed in the cinema 
but, after the negative success of 
THE SIMPLE CASE, he seemed unable 
to face the situation. Instead, he went 
abroad for his subject : once again to 
strikes and riots, but this time his setting 
was Hamburg. On the home front, 
however, political events developed 
more rapidly than the film and, to save 
it from being out of date in its ideology, 
the scenario was changed during 
editing and whole sequences were 
suppressed . Technically , Pudovkin 
became absorbed in his complex mont- 
age methods and made several experi- 
ments with sound, but the social content 
of his theme escaped him. 



THE NEW GULLIVER, 1934. 


ARTEK was a film entirely made by a 
young collective group in the Crimea, 
and produced at the Artek pioneers’ 
colony, with children drawn from all 
parts of the Union. The story was based 
on the daily life of the children during 
their holiday in the Crimea . 


As a result of his European and Holly- 
wood travels, G. Alexandrov, formerly 
Eisenstein’s collaborator, tried his hand 
at what might be called the first Soviet 
musical comedy— JAZZ COMEDY. 

Made by Ptoushko, THE NEW GULLI- 
VER, a re -interpretation of Swift’s 
theme, was one of the most successful 
animated films. The figures were made 
of plasticine and fitted with numerous 
interchangeable wax masks. 
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founded <1 t^roiip wliidi called itself the 
“ fat lory of the ceeentrie actor " krunvn as 
“ FI^KS ” ( Russian initials uf these vA'ords). 

riie i^roLip has realised its ereentrii nuah- 
r)ds in 7 he Exploits of an October ('hiltL a film 
rey)l( le with ])oiL;naii( y and youthlul exuber- 
anet'. 'J'lit‘ yoiinij; pnxlueeis jjjrew, however, 
into serious |)e()|)Ie. Already in ilieir next 
film, 1 he Orrotroat (afler ( JotJol ), they rnani- 
rested n(»t only t^rtMt t inenialoLU aphit eralls- 
nianship, l)iit also a tiue s(*nse ol hist»>ry. 
M hey drt'w u|)on this (‘X]j(‘ri(‘n( t* in ila ir 
sul)se(|\ient piodiietion, '/Ik (biiou oj the 
(ileal danse (an e|)isode fmMi the l)erernl)er 
Revolt o( and als<‘ in A<a’ lialnlott 

hseenes fiorn the life (^i'lhe Paris ( ’.oniinune)- 
'liie pinnat le ol art is reat lied by 
Ko/in|se\ and 'I i anberi;- in llieit latest 
])i(lur(‘, 7 he loath />/ Maxiiii, dejiittiriL^ the 
lilt* and j)ro.t*T<'s-' a yourij' workinjf man 
tinning rexoliil lonary in (he days 

ol’ d sarisiii. 

MI 

A dilltai'iil i<‘ad was Idilnwcd by the 
Pudovkin s< liool. Wlille la.-enstein in iii.s 
Potemkin and Octobei fl(‘piets the iinisses, 
Pudovkin in hi,> hlins ( nin (‘titrates liis main 
attention on individual p(rs<»ns. (leatid by 
llie Re\ohi(ion, Pudovkin has siniounded 
these new peojile witli an atrnos|)her(‘ ol 
[)0(‘trv and vvatnith. ri'iiderinu tin rn as 
to jLiive the sjieetalor an intimate kuov\ledl»’e 
ol' then>. lli i lieroc's art* l<>r die f)jost ])art 
pt’ople who. thMiiL(h not yt t ^easorual Riwo- 
lulionaries ate in the jikko.s ol' becoinini^ 
sui li with the developnient of Rev (•iuti« maty 
(wents. 1 he basic theme ol’ Pudovkin is 
hero(’s in the makin^A' 

Pudov kin's fanK* as a film juodui'er 
in Kt^b l)v his y)rodu< ti«Mi ol Motlnr iallta 
the nov el by Maxim (iorky*; vvliiv h was 
shown upon tlu- screen thiouL';hout the world, 
like lh(‘ lasenstein films, '1 he ( omjiositiun 
{)\Wlolhei\ the resoiii ( a lulness oi 'Ihe Eml of 
St, JMcrshuro, and the rhythm of Sbnm over 
Asia, are a{)|)raised by the gicatest i inema 
( ritics as ciassii al niodcds oreinemaioi;i aphy. 

Ihidov'kin poss(*sses an aina/im; Lpli fiu* 
tin* s(‘leelion of actors for his films. As vlis- 
linf^mislu'd from the histrionic art ol Kuleshov 
which hails from Meyerhold, thi‘ actinia ol 
the Pudovkin scliool lake's its origin from the 
Moscow Art ’I'healre. 

VIII 

Dvw/hv.nko is a film pnxiucer who t n- 
deavours to make a svnthesrs oftlie r/isenst<‘in 


and J^udovkin schools. Oi' i«»urse, 
nov/henko does not meri lv compound th(' 
|M»sitive (jualities of tlie fasensti in films willi 
those o|‘ thf Pudovkin lilrns. An oriL^inal 
master, lie has ^ ti n^^Ltled lot .i i inernato- 
gra[)Jiy of i^kmI social ideas, vvliile at the 
same iimi‘ satin atine; his j)r(ulucii( »ns witli 
Ivricism and (‘motion. 1 hr irnaiyrs • .f ]i\ inti^ 
people ( K aied b\ Dovzhenko iuoxn Into bic; 
s o(' i a I |L^e 1 1 e r a 1 i s a l i ( m.‘ : . 

I )ov zh(‘nko*s lirst piodm tiou, ‘J be Ilni[ of 
the Dif/li/inalie Aft ysenoei\ was soon sm passed 
bv his pit lin e* a brilliani natitaial 

epi( t»l the l.’kraine. llis AisenaL recognised 
a.s a bii^ ii ium])li of the Soviet cint'ma. i^ an 
epi( of tile ()cto|jer Revolution, llis latc'st 
pictun*'-, EmiHi atid Iran, have been Jusi as 
siir(‘(‘ssful. 

])ov/h(‘nko has l>!<»u,Ldit into ih? .So\ ir| 
cinema, a ki c niH s*; t ])ii tor ial vision. I Ik* 
tyillopino oi horses m AimikiL the ‘till-Iile 
in p.arth. the Dniejxi laiidsca j.>(‘ in Ivan, 
aie ih«‘ most |)ietur(‘s(|ne st cut s in S(»\a(‘t 
( in(‘ni.itooi aphy . 

ftov /Jit iiko was brought u]) imdei the 
eiillural tondilions ol Soviet L'kiaine vviiit li, 
nndcr the national polity of laaiiii and 
Stalin, lias reuvnerated and bet oin<‘ a 
llourishini; M»i.mtr\. (.)n tlic lic.sis ol tliis 
p<di( v a (iiltnr<‘ !*■ bcim;' built u|) wliic h is 

.\*itioiial in form and Socialist in couieiit ' 
iStalin . 

1)( »v /.hc:nki f.s ai l ii.is liei tma.* the la'i llaitc 
oftlie whole of th(‘ Soviet liiion. and .^o are 
all the works of moinimt ereatt'd in aiiv' <»1 
lh(‘ Soviet Republit s. Sullict' it t(» na-ntion 
lien* till* (. leorr’ian him jirodiictas N. 
ShciiLudaia ■hllisso] and M. (diiaureli 
[JIahari/a and I In Last Aiasqueradf \ , tlie 
L'kraitiiiin prodiit t r K.ivaleridze [KoHir- 
srhina , and lla \\ liiU‘ Russian jirodut e rs 
’I'arieli ; .1 Eort^l Sa;^a'~, \ . Koi'sh EnU 
domparir and f' ein/immer i Lienti iiaiif hi.rjie;.. 

All these iilins liave eiirit lied Sov it t him 
art w itli tiic slvlislit and t ulliiicd features ol 
th(‘ natioiialiti(‘s inhabiting; the S«.)vi(‘l 1. nion. 

I\ 

In nc^o Ix'i^an llu’ devcloinnent of the* 
Sov iet sound lilm whic h has achic-ved ineal 
lrium})hs in tec enl years. I’lie adv i iii ol die 
sound lilm, howi*V(‘i’, has not di'.'Uroyed tin* 
prochu tion of silent lil ns, as has been the 
< asc in Western lairo])(‘ and .Anierit'a, Silent 
films coiuimie to be pi t*due<ai, reac iiini^ a 
liigh artistic level e.g-., Ihmle de Suij^ pro- 
dneed by M. Rinnin alUa tin* story b\ 
.Maupassant 
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InUrcsl in the sound filni as an art was 
first roLisrd by the appcarani r of such films 
as Alonr, by Kozintsev and Traiibcrc:, and 
especially of 1 he Pass to I.ije, by Kick. 

Next came the syni|)allicti(’aljy ret eived 
talkies t#f' \’erlo\' {Syniphony of Doneiz Basin 
and 1 hree Sonzs about Lenin., Kuleshov { 'Ihe 
(jireat i^o/n/tatn and f he llonzon)^ l*udo\ kin 
(The De.stitn), and Dovzhenkn {IvanK 

Alonu^sith' of lliese masters of the older 
irent i aiion, hli^'h attainments were rtaclied 
in th(' sound film by Yudkevieh, who juo- 
dut t‘d die talkintt film (iolden A fountains, a 
]>i( tui (‘ of Ji^real ith'oloLcical siq;nifi( ance, anti 
])v I’ainler, who jointly with ^udkexich 
proclut ed the picture (ionniet Plan. 'This film 
lias been ret oij^nised as the first liiu; triumph 
i»r Socialist realism in the S(»\ iei t imana, the 
elements oi which may be found in all the 
best Stniet films of the preteding period, in 
the productions of l^ud«.)vkin, fascnsteiii, and 
Dovzhenko. 

(iountef Plan Is a splendid |)ictur(‘ which 
leflt t ls the life of the Soviet proletariat, th<‘ 
builders of Socialism, tin* strui^gle for fulfil- 
ment of industri.il ])lans in one of the Sovi(!t 
indust ri.d eslablisluneiits. A firofound and 
indelilile impression is made by the la’iitral 
imai»‘e of (he film, the wmkimj^ man 
Babch(*nko. 

.After (Counter Plan (wo roads of' d<-velop- 
metil, su|>plement.in^ e.ich other, liecamc 
clearly outlined in the Soviet cinema. 
Along with films of Soxict lifi', a whole 
nuriilx'r ol'lilnis were prodiu ed in which the 
elassic:al works of prt!-rc*\ olulioiiary Russian 
literature were jiresential to the Sovi(!t 
pul)li('. I Ik' best films of this type are : 
Judas (ioJnrler 'after Sallykox -Schedrin j by 
A- I\ano\’sk\, St. Petersburg ^Juht (after 
Dostovexskvy by Roshal, and 'lenipest (after 
Ostrovsky) by AI(*xandrov. 

l'hes<* aie films of fiigli arlistii* craflsmau- 
shi]) which have advaiu'cd th(' school of the 
Soviet sound film to a front place in die world 
(at t[i«‘ \'<-nic<‘ International Cinema fLx- 
hibition in During the same period 

gicat interest has de\'elo] 3 <'d in other einenia 
a(‘ti\ iti<‘s, notably in die cinema coineily 
[Jolly Felloics, by Alexandn>v). 

'rile high standar'd of such remarkable 
Soviet films as Mother, Batlle.ship Potemkin, 
(ioiinte) Plan, Farth, has Iiei-ii maintained and 
(ontlnued in (Jiapayev, tin* film productrd by 
the Vasilyevs, who fiave filmed one of the 
epis«>d(‘s of th(' i ivil war, 'l ln:ir work repre- 
s(uued a new synthesis of the (n ative (dforts 
of dte Soviet (’inematograjih masters 
Kisenstein, Ihidovkin and Do\/henko. 


Creat political (ontent (tlu^ role of the 
Bolshex’ik Party in the formation of the 
Retl Army ) was combined by the Vasilyevs 
with excellent histrionic cultinx?, achieving 
crystalline' ( larity and wise simplienty of 
cinemat( /graphic language. The picture has 
b(!en a tremendous success through(mt the 
(‘ounliy. 'liie impn^ssion which it has 
created on Ibnign screens and at the Inter- 
national Canema lA'stival held in Moscow in 
February 1935, shows that the Chapayev 
picture has been appreciati'd also in the West. 

Sovi(*t cinematography recently celcliratcd 
its lifteendi anniversary. On this occ.ision 
higii hoiir)urs \\(‘rc awarded by du- Soviet 
CiovernuK'nt to numerous prominent cinema 
workers- ()rganis('rs of the iilrri industry, 
producc'rs, writers, actors and op(?rators. 

Chapayev is llw best gifi that our ciiK'mato- 
graphy lias jiresenled to (he Soviet public' in 
these days. The fori'c of this film, whieh has 
stil l ed inillions thi’oughoui the Soviet Union, 
is in the remaikabh' treatment of the 
theme llu ilefeiiee of di(‘ Socialist father- 
land, in the beautiful irulhilil images of 
the lienK's, in the siiieerily of the actors’ per- 
formance, and in the high ( inematographic 
teclinirjue. IVirtirularly touching and attrac- 
tive* is the image of ( Ihajiayev played by the 
ex((dl('nt actor Babochkin who, on tlur 
(K'casion of the fiftecaith amiKcrsary of the 
Snv ii.u i in(‘ma, was awarded the* title ol* 

P('ople’s Artist of the Republic." 

'I’his him has [)romot(‘d the A'asilyev’ 
brothers to dn* from ninks of So\ let film 
masters. In jcecnt years, lieskics tin* 
Vasilyevs, promiiK iici- has b(‘(‘n aehi(‘V'<!d in 
Soviet ('in('malogr'a|)hy by ail'slic individual- 
ities like* Pctr'ov , Maclu'ivt, Lkk, Barru't, 
Kav aiccridze, and Roshal. Socialist realism 
has proved to be a broad and durable plat- 
form for all tin* new cr't'ative* eurrents, and 
ofleis the best conditions l(>r flirtlier progress 
of tin* Sov iet ( incma. 

I hat Chapayev is by no means a solilar'y 
achievement of the Soviet ( inerna is jirovrd 
by the recent apfKXiraiK e on (he Soviet 
screen of Peasants, |)roducc‘d liy Errnler, 
a film l elleeiing tin* elass str uggle in the Sov iet 
vi]lag(*s. By its truthfulness, and depth of’ 
treatineiit of individual p<asouag<'s and of 
the whole pnx t'ss of' agr icultural i ollec livi- 
sation, it is fully as (^xcc'lh'ut .as Chapayev. 

Wc consider- Chapayev, ‘J he Youth of Maxim 
and Peissants as artistic works of v.asl social 
scope, i'hey arc works cxccuU'd in the gr and 
Socialist slyh' tow'ards wdiich Soviet art is 
striving, and Vi'fiich it is already Cii])able of 
achieving. 
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H ANDICRAFTS 

By Prof. A. BAKl'SI 11N.SK\’, Diicctor, liistilutf ol ILmdicrafl liulustry 


Hiinclicialt an in llic l-.S.S.R. tcflri is tin 
rmirr wealth of llu* national riiltiins of its 
population. Jt is s(» rich in \'ari<’ty, its 
content, for in, tcrlinicjuc and llic use to 
W’hicli its various prodiu ts arc put arc so 
maiiifold, and llic number of liandirraft 
industries is so )artr(*, that W(‘ haw p(*rfbr< c 
to d<‘al in this briel article with but a 
modicvini. 

\Ahal was llu* cliaractcj of tlie handit rafi 
industry before the Re\olution ? Its 
(‘hara( lerislically pt iiniti\<‘ wor ld outlook 
was reflected most clearly in tlic toys wITkIi 
it. produced, llu’ Russian t(»y relleet(‘d 
bolli the closest and most at cessible and tJie 
faithcst and most iiuu cessiljl<‘ things, tl\<‘ 
world of reality and tlie vsorld ofllinlasy. 

Of partic ular merit b the u»y made in our 
forest region.s — the toy made of wood and 
clay, lliat toy originated long ago. Its 
first creators and the long < hain <rf ilu* suc- 
cessors iu their work have 1m en sin r ounded 
by the sombre landsi ape of prirnex al forests, 
the trancjuil waters of' wide ii\<Ms, the hard 
toil of the peasants, the scpialid lints, erowded 
with adults and children who sluiK'd their 
abode willi domestic lalth' and poultry. 
Into tile gloom of the pea.sanl hm the toy 
brought a br ight ray of joy. 

Sucli is tlie toy of Vyatka t lie littli* white 
( lay iigine arrayed in rainliow ('olours and 
glittering tins(‘1. It was born in an epoch 
imbued with tlic influences of die eulture of 
tlie old Russian nobility, refil l led by the 
pea.sanl handierafl artists in their own way, 
from their own point of view . Sui li are the 
spirited ‘‘ troikas,” oi the “ c avalieis and 
ladies ” in rostiimes ol the for ties and 
fifties of the. last century, invariably accom- 
panied by a little lap dog. 

'J'lie most jioweiful and unforgettable of 
tlie V yatka toys are tlie animals and birds. 
Here, tJicre is the genuine " biule " style, 
where the image of the annnal becomes a 


symlioJ ; tm»I mere lieasi but an arc li 
b(*ast. 

'llic artists engaged in ilu* |)rodiKll(m of 
tlie Vyatka toy are gi\eu e\rry (‘nc<»inage- 
nient in the I ..S.S.R. Xti efl'or t is spared to 
intUKlucc iK w images iiit(» llies( handii raft 
industrii .s. 

Xexi tf> the \ yalka toy ihi^ wooden tov 
rnach' by tlie jieasaiils ol the (ioik^ foiinerlN 
Nizhnl-Xo\ gorofl) K'gion, .•should be noii'd 
the vvi-inih iiiil, robust wooden horses rnarle 
in thf‘ anciinl lownshij) ol (.roiodi t/ urn die 
V olga !. 

.Not far from (ioiodei/ is the \illage of 
I'l’iloseyevo. riiiae tlu’V also make toys 

hors<‘s and (‘oaches ; Imi in addition iliere 

ara* wooden iranicais, automobiles and loeo- 
nioliws. V’et the iui])? cssion is difleri'ni ; 
l aiiaiy u llow , die l\‘(los(‘ye\ c> tn\'s are 
daintily adorned with niuliii oloiucd l('a\es 
and flowers. 

"riie wooden toy of liogorodsk. wliii li 
oi’iginati il long ago in SrrgiiAo. is a newer, 
more realistic variety of the peasant iv»y. 
It is akin to the carved wooden lov of 
Cl r many and Sw itzer land, Imt its ( harm 
anil originality as eomjiared with the latter 
eonsists in its iriiimpli over naturalism. 

Great attention is being aecorded to the 
pea.san( toy industry. A special Reseaich 
Institute at Zagorsk ( formerly Seigie\(f is 
at work on improving the aitislie ijuality of 
die toys. I he jH'asaiU handierafl workshops 
of loymakers and artist toy specialists are 
closely a.ssoiiaied wiili tin* Institute. It has 
created a iiunilMr ol m<»d('l.s exiremelv 
interesting both as r egar ds si\ le and the new 
coritem whirli mirrors So\ iet life. 

in the sami' distract, tlierc has existe d since 
ancient limes such indiistiies as wood- 
caiA'ing and painting on w’ood, whicli is a 
result of the introduction to this locality of* 
die norllii rn forms ol' handierafl art from the 
banks of the NorlluTn Dvina, fn th(‘ eighties 
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and ninctirs of the last ('entury, in the village 
of' Abi anits<'vo, there was a rex ival of the 
art of woo(l-( aiA'ing. I'his revival was in- 
spincl by the artist E. 1). P(>lrnf»va. A 
special '' Polmox;! " style of' wood-i ai'ving, 
with the application ol painted oriiainenta- 
tioii was ('reatt'd. I’hr ]n' 0 (lu('ts were par tly 
furniture and j>artly ntii<T small household 
articles. Sc'xeial handicraft work ccailres 
arnsc around AbranUse\'o. 'I’Ika arc' in 
existence to-day, and produce* their wares 
l)olli loi the home* marke ts and for exfjort. 

Most umisnal artic les are produc ed by the 
haridic raf't c cuilrc* oi tlic* v illage c»l Kudrino. 
7 he minute', ornate' c arving in low relief, 
basc-d essentially on peasant motifs, as wcdl 
as the smooth sm iaee irncovc n cl bv c ar\'c*d 
designs, is lacquc'ic'd and ])olished. 

A varied and liiglily artistic group of 
handie raft artie le's is that of jic'asant dc'cor- 
aiive- orriamc'iits. 

1 he ( (.)ntem])orai y khokhltnn ar tie h's pro- 
duced by the* peasants of the (iorky re*gion 
arc' most of all assoc iated with the tradi- 
tions of the e»ld j)c'asani art. Originallv, 
the industrv c atered mainly to the rercjuiie'- 
meails of ]^easant lile. Millie ms of spoons, 
eui)s, plates, jilalteis, salt-e ellars, e*le were 
})ioelne eel there’. Ehe srn face* of these wooden 
articles is tin-plated, decorated with (Primi- 
tive jpainleel designs and e oatc'd with Ipoilc'd 
linseecl cal. 1 hese' article’s are dric’d in 
ovcTis at a lemjrerat iir e ol bo to i(»e» degr<M*s 
tlcTiiigi aelc’. Irr this wav ihc’v bc'c'oine* 
watea ])ro()f and for a long time retain thear 
Irrlllianl lae(|uered surface’. Suirseejuently, 
tills purely utilitarian pe'asant ware was 
olien usc'd as decor alive articles l>v the 
urban jpojpulalion. Such new designs ap- 
pe atrc’d as inkslands and writing sets, ele'ctric' 
tai)l<*-la.m{)s, trays, suites of lirrniiure for the 
diuiiig-iooni and nuiseay, ash-trays, e tc. 

d he style of the kiiokhlom c M iiamc nt goes 
back jpartiy to the old |)e<isani mejlils 
<>1 the Ujpjper and Middle* Volga re giems and 
(partly lo the rieJi forms of sev caileenili- and 
e i gh t ecn l ) r -e ei U ii i y Ba i c «(] uc' . 

in sue h ornaments “ grass," “ leav es " and 
" Irc'rrirs " cover rhe e’ntire held with a 
solid e ar()et-like design. In decorating the 
surface of an ai de le with “ grass,” the 
liandicraft artist chooses one of tin ere type's 
of baerkgrejune:!. One ty(P(! is the metallic 
” golden ” baekgretunfl on whicli the 
‘"grass” is rerpresented in two colours 
black and i*(.*d with gre-ern Ic'ave's, ye'llow, 
red, gierern, and Iplack “ berr ies.” ()i the 
Ipac'kgr’ound is a red vei inilion, and iheue 
are g(>lden flowers and le'avc's, and thick 


black grass. I'he richest and most striking 
erlTccl is obtainerd, however, against a black 
background with red grass, golden fiepwers 
and leaves, adorned in places — as though 
with gems with rc'd, gr‘een, yc'llow riiul blue? 
dors. Hiere* are- often vermilioii borde rs 
around the* orname ntefl surfac es. 

Whereas khokhlorn (Pioeluels arer art works 
vvliich originiilly se rved the' houscheild needs 
of tlie* peasants and only sul)s(?f(ue'nlly 
de‘ve:lo(ped into a handicr aft indnstry sujpyply- 
ing the market, the ” iaikntin ” lae’(|uei's 
from the very first were not prodne e'd (or the; 
j)easani consumer. 'I’he'y .salisfu'd the le- 
quire me'nls of thet middle' and j>arll) oi the 
uppeT c lasses. "Ehe nobility at first (preferrc'd 
iTti|Ported lac fjueied artic les from England, 
(ie’rmaiiv and France. But soon the* high 
quality cpf the ,1 aikiitin ar ticles attracted tlie 
attention of the nobility, l lie giltccl initiator 
of’ the' laikutin enter (pr ise* was the mere liant 
Eukutln v\'lic», in the* beginning of the nine- 
teenth eentiiry e:stablishe(l a hirtory in the 
village* of I'edoskino, near Moscow, for 
pairrlc'd and laceprereel articles made f>f 
(Papier -mache*. The’ first masters we:re 

IprougUt epv'cr from (ic'iinany. Bnt gradually 
Lukiitin trained exeedleiil native s(pecialists 
who took the (place of the foinigners. Tlie 
subjec ts of the Eukutin onraments we?re 
varietd. Tlie'y e:oinprised ccpypie-s of jpaintings 
by Western artists ---Dute b, English, Kr'ene h, 
(.Tcmian j>astor*als, classical motifs, senti- 
mental and liumoious sceners from life, 
laitc’i, eojiic's cpf pieann s by Russian ypaintei's 
appe'ared and indejpendent eonqpositions by 
Eukutin masters (‘xe'c nted in tire same' sypirll. 
Creai |)o|)uIarily was e*njt»ye*d also liy snb- 
jc'cts oi (Peasant life : tea diinking,” 

troikas,” “ Russi:in folk dance/' ” mstic 
fetc's,” and, sometimes, lalpoui in the* fie ld. 

Hie (PI e sent l’’edoskine> vve»rksh(}(P is ihe: siie- 
ee-ssepr to the: old Luknliii enterprise. Nenv- 
adays they (Piodiie e image’s of the Soe ialist 
village, work and Ic'isure on the collective 
farm, the Red Army, and peprtrails of the' 
Soviet Ie*aders. These* themes are de.\rlf)])ed 
by be^ilh the old masters and the young artists 
who have* develepped since the Revolution, 
making use of' their own compositions as well 
as eojpying from the best works of Soviet 
artists. 

A number of’smaller e'slablishmenls which 
have now* Ipecome ('xtinct existed by the 
side of the Lukulin factory. The last of 
liie Mohicans ” of lhc.se small handicrafts- 
men is the venerable master, A. G. Vishnya- 
kov, wiio is still active in Zagorsk. As a 
young man Ke gave up his craft, but 
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relumed to it shortly :ift<?r the Revolution. 
\‘ishny;ik()v is hale and hearty despite liis 
adx'anecd a.i^c, and he prodiu'es derorative 
still-lifes that are reniarkahle for tlw'ir depth 
of feeliii{T. 'I'hey an: sirn])le, vi\ id, direct, 
and oric^inal as to method. During these 
years al Zagorsk, \’ishnyako\ has created his 
own seliool of young artists, i'ultixating a 
highly interesting kind of ornamentation 
at the factory oft he Zagorsk industrial (cntre. 

Between tlie dei orative realistic' style of 
the hedoskino workshoj) and \'ishnyak()v and 
the style of the primitive, pun*ly ]>easant 
ornament are llic^ jrrodnets of* the Zlie.stov 
studio, wliic'h specialises in making orua- 
niented trays. Their style of* ornamentation 
is l)?'(jacier, rnc»re simplified, inoie flowery. 

I'aitinly dilTerent from these groups as 
rc'gards style, and partly also as regards 
leehnic al methods, is Uie present handuralf 
art of the* former iron painters of the Palckh 
and Mstera \ illagc's in the Ivanovo re gion. 

Hc'lore the Revolution the two villages had 
be en the rerun* of tlic' icon-making industry, 
widely known throughout Russia but 
scarcely known abroad. Icon making had 
long ccascxl to be an an, luning become 
a trade*, although witli a \'ery iinc* and 
old lc'c'hnic|ue. Its pc'rfection, its ivfmed 
ruelliods, its good quality ’’ and ])eeuliar 
beauty had bc'cn pre.scr\^<xl by geneiaticjiis 
of icon painters from aru icrit times, from 
the sources of ancient cailture. After (lie 
Revolution it became necessary to find a 
new application for the arti.stic skill and 
c reative cnerg)' of the former icon maker s. 

New paths were found by tire most active 
gjuuj^s of the former icon painters. About 
ten years ago, centres were organise d both at 
Palekli and Mstera, which Nvent c)vc‘r frcmi 
icon making to s(*cular social ait. fhe new 
content changed the old forms and technicjue, 
made it nec essary to locjk for new materials, 
to create nc-w art objects destined for dillercnt 
purposes. The artisan became an artist, 

Ihe movement started by PalcTh and 
Mstera was supported by So\aet organisa- 
tions and institutions, and by the jurblic 
at large. 

riie technicjue of prepaiing the: semi- 
manufactured material ( papier-mache] was 
adapted from the Lukutiii tradition, but an 
altogether dillercnt tec hnicjue ol* ornamenta- 
tion was chosen. In the i.ukulin laccjucr 
work the method of oil-painting is used. 
Tlie miniature paintings at Palekh and 
Mstera are done in tenipcua upon a blac k 
lacquered surface of papier-macht\ Phe 
painting is emphasised and set off by gold 


and silverr on tlie contours and on the 
brightc:st sjiots of the* figures, tr ee's and grass. 
'Fhe excjuisile jewel-like golden design eorn- 
]))etes the impression, fascinating in its rich- 
nc*ss of fantasy and rnastca i ul execution. 

The artists of Palekh and Mstera make 
\ei'y I'l'crc* use of subjec t and of jierspec- 
tive. Tlie theme is de\’<*loj>c:d ]>y lilendiiig 
elements c)f rc*ality with elements c»f fancy. 
By llic' side of* little firs and liijch trees wc' 
sec* fantastic and exotic: trees and shrulis in 
gorgvous settings. Amid fJential Russian 
c'ornficlds and dark mc:adows are scatterecl 
c'oral-llkc multicoloured rnenmtains. Ri\'ei's, 
lakes and seas shimmc’r with the silvta y lilue 
manes ol ili(*ir curling waves. By the side 
of the: j)c:asant liut and the new motifs 
whic h have forced their way into the* world 
of anc ient Russian folklore -a c<»llec tive 
larni and the* latest thre'shing machine, the 
tanks and machine-guns of the Red Army - 
we behold faiiy-likc: dc'corations ol* plianioni 
palac es, the cumbersome motley of ancient 
Russian mansions, tlie spirc*s of the turrets of 
the oriental architectural landscape, the 
ar ches and pillar's of t lie Renaissance', and the 
fa<;.adc\s ancl crnbellishmenis of antiquity. 

Pah*kh was first to curler upon the: new 
path, and it gain»:d world fame: with its 
lacquer works. 

On the whole lVil(*kh is inclinc:d more 
towards the nan ati\ e and the symf)olic:al. U 
is moi'c graphic' ancl plastic than jrictorial ; 
it pi'efers to for'gc the form on the dark depths 
of the lac'cjuered hackgruund, profusely 
embossing the c'cilours wilJi gold paint. 

Of an entirely dilfer'erit character the 
an uIMsIc'im. 

It has its own traditions, its own niarmer 
eullivaled tlirougli tlic' centuries. .Vs at 
Palekh, icon paiiiling lia.s existed at .Mstera 
sinc e* the seventeenth centuiy. The Mstera 
style* Wits c'l'catc'd essentially Iry the' tastes and 
desires of the various seels of Old Bclic:vcis. 
Eaeli grouj) oftlu* Old Believe*! s endeavour ed 
to retain tlie sacerdotal .irl as it had existed 
]>elore tlie r eformation of the* Ci!et:k Ortho- 
dox (Ihui'ch, lighting for its own definite 
style. Mster'a, populated in the main by Old 
Believers, ciideavour'ed to Stuisfy all these 
r equirements. 1 bus was born the Mstera art 
of stylisation on the mode:! of the antique. 
Wliile imitating the ancient styles, Mstera 
maintained its own original cliaracter. 

Mstera first came out with its decorated 
papier-mache^ articles only tNvo years ago. 
Mstera w^ork is simple*!' and more economical 
of expression than that of Palckh, but 
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is rnoK* |)i(lur('.s(|in* and realistic in 
its sean li afu r new Idrnis and compositions. 

Tlu‘ Msltra artists ilc\'elop their stj])jrrts 
on coloured l)a( k,i> rounds ntilisint; even the 
hhu k oi tlu- lat quer as a colour. 

'Jlie modern (M»Iour sc lupine ol Mslera work 
bv tradition lias two opposite^ ])oI<‘s ol colour 
arraniL,^eni(‘nt. One is the told eolourinf:^ with 
its iViX’oinite blue and siKery slnidings ; in 
the otlier, vcainilion ])redoininiites. In the 
first there is the e v ident atleni])t tet dejhc t 
space and dejttli. T he second is mainly 
si]j)ei lic'ial and ornaniertlal. 

TJie inodein art of l*alekh and Mstera, 
havinu; arisen after tin' Revohtlion, is search- 
ing’ for new j:>aths, endc‘a\oni ing t<» depict 
in its ])i<)dncts the throbl)ing yutlse of 
c oiiieinporaty lilt*. 

Some liandiciaft art industries (»l high 
quality are still being de\ eloped in the 
noriliern regions of the* Sovic't Inion. 
('losc'st t»r all to tlte life ol the peasants are 
the artistic articles made* of liircli bark. 
I'his sim])h\ inexpt'nsive material, with tin- 
foil or e\cri coloured papei' for lining, is 
iraiisioj ined into a Ijc antiful tiling whicli is 
most attractive. 1 he agile and nimlde 
fingers of the women, wot king uitli an 
ordinary knife, create* these* lacey dc'signs 
quickly, accurately and easily, withe uit any 
preliminary iraeing of the dc*sigri cm the* 
.surfae (*. 

I'he iS’orlh has two handieraft ituhisiriets 
wdiose style, like that of the* art of Ralekh 
and Mstera, runs liaek into the* deqiths ol' 
great tradition and eomyilex infhienee's 
emanating Ifom aneierit Russian culture. 
These* arc* tlie nic llo-work of' L’styug, and 
the bone carving of Kholmogoiy, which 
dev eloped during the- |)er iod of iiu l eased 
intercourse* between Moscoviic* Russia and 
Fairope* via the* port of Arc haiigef In these. 


handic raft industries the traditions of Bar- 
ocjiie and Rococo are still alive, intertwined 
with naive* and yirimitive image*s -tlie. pro- 
ducts of the peasant w<»rld outlook in the 
past. The: e i aftsnianship of the l\siyiig 
iiielle )- worker s was retained by only a lew' 
of the old handier aftsinen, and only recently 
has it begun to r'e\’i\(*. Bonc' carving has a 
more* solid basis. In the* I.omonosov'o village, 
near the town of Klu»lmogory, there: e*.\ists a 
centr e ol handiei afistnen old and yemng. Flat 
work j)i e cloininates hc'rc*. I he* Kliolrnogoiy 
handier'aftsinen, lic)we\e*r, can also make 
c*xrellent sculptures from bone. I’or material 
ilrey use Tnaminolli tusks and walrus tusks, 
as we ll as ordinary ieindc*<*r borre*. 

In eemelnditig our brief sur vey, we must 
note lire* liiige cre ative* and i ultural pe»ssi- 
liilitic's opc'uetl up befiac* Sovie t hanelieiaft 
art in(Iustri(‘s sif\ei‘ the Re*vc»hition. The nierst 
valualrh: and most important factor tliere is 
the* great einaneipa! ion of ereative: e*nergy, 
the transformation of the former artisan 
handicraftsman into an inde'pendent master 
and artist. Wliercas in the* past, wilhorrt 
any great or profound study of tradition, tlie 
Russian liandic r aftsman was haiulc'd down 
from above models of art suc h as at times 
were: alien and hosulc to liim from the* point 
of \ ic'vv of style, now, on the eontr ai y, the^re 
is to be; observ ed a ^olieitinis altitude towards 
the content and lire gf‘nuine‘ forms of ma.ss 
folk art. 

A Seientifie Re:seaich Institute for the 
1 Iaudic:raf't Ait Industry, well equipjied with 
laboi'atori(*s and a siaffof artists and sche.dars 
exists in Moscow. Its ])iirf)ose is to l'e).ster 
and encourage' in e very way the iiandicraft 
indn.s tries upon the* liasis of tlu-jj- v>ld tradi- 
tions, at tJie same time e i eating a new Sov iel 
eonie*nl, new finins ariel e*ve*n new- technic al 
methods. 
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CARPETS 


By Prof. A. ffYSTROV. 


I. 

1 lie exrcetlingly rich and \aiiriTated art 
of carpet -in a king in the IJ.S.S.R. lias been 
cultivated Ibr many generations by the 
various nationalities inhahiting tliis vast 
domain. 

The bonndh'ss Sl('])j)es of ( leiui al Asia are 
th(‘ hrunelarul of veiA priniilixt* carpets 
that are nevertheless most nmarkable f'c»r 
their se\'(‘re unity of style. 1 lu'se are the 
( arjiels made by tlie descendants of the 
eaily hordes whicli once os't'rran not only 
Asia but also Europe. The«' carpet-weav- 
ing was the outi onie of tli(‘ recjuiremeiits 
and customs of pastoral Irilies and of the 
jiriniitive agricuitiii al systrtm ^vhic'h liad 
replaecd tlu' nomadic life ii|)on tin* great 
Scmire<dtye plain, and which remained 
nearly intact up to tin time ol the Oi lubcr 
Revolution. 

In the IJ.S.S.R. most of the nomadic 
tribes liavtr already taken to settlc^d life ; 
riev<'rthcless, the ( lentral Asiatic carpe ts and 
particularly those of larknienistan and 
Kazakstan an* still liased to a ( oiisiderahlc 
extent upon the i ecjuiremenls of nomadic life. 

These carpets constitute the convenient 
and [loriahle stoe k of hou.s(‘-furnishing ap- 
purlenatutrs for the nomad. I'lins, tlie 
tjiyi lias been wovetl sine e' liim s ini- 
iiK'rnorial as the carpel which serves as an 
rmliaiice curtain tc» the* lent ; the ('.iiuval 
and Atafnick wviv the (ninmodious bags 
wJiicJi w(‘ie liLiiig e)n the sides of tlie 
lent anti sewed as wavtlvo\.H‘s and chesls-of- 
drawers ; the Po/amv held the framework 
of’the lent together, tlu’ pentagonal i)smodulki 
scived as ofjiaiiurnlal eoseiing leu the 
camel hearing tin- bride at nuptial cere- 
moiiit s, ami so on. 

Tarpel- weaving used to be done by the 
woiTK n. The work was usually done liy all 
the women of' the family. It was nei essary 
to jirepare lli(‘ material, c'onsisting of sheep's 
wool, to dye it, and then to weave, slowly, 
over a pe riod of many rnmuhs, sometinu^s 
years, (hanting songs all the (inu:. Ihe 
songs were sung not meredy i‘oi tli(' sake of 
anmstunenl. '1 heir rhythm go\erned tlie 
ihylluii ol thc' weaving, changing with each 
new i>roress, as when t)’ing a knot, or wlicii 
passing from one design to another. 

, The stronger and malurer (ultures. 


jirimarily the ancient Mougollan-I Jlilne.se 
culture, exer(‘ised an enormous influeiK e on 
lh(‘ art of the j>e‘opI('s of ( lentral Asia. I'liese 
iidiuetK’es wen* adjusted to oth(*r, more 
]uimiti\’e, eustfun.s and tastes. 'Tlu* style of 
Central Asiatic carpets is bast'd on thr* same 
feeling r)f” restrained, simfilc and somewhat 
severe rliytliin wbich is charartei Isiie of the 
instrumental music ami songs of the nomads. 
The* nature of such rhythm is not decorative 
hut ornamental. It strikes one with its small 
dec(»rativ(: .surlaees, but gradually the re- 
straitK'd play of minute for ins in constant 
succession, n'peating thenisedxes in <'ndles.s 
motion, r('veals itself . ( h'omc'trieal forms 

]>redomiiiatc in the designs of the Central 
.\siatii' carpets eonditioned by the ncerd for 
j)rimitiv<.*, rhylfinne, Init not yet jiietorial 
liratiiient. 

laitea on the circle of motifs of the Central 
Asiatic carpets also iru luded })ii lorial forms, 
although they were gen<*ralised and gco- 
iTK'trie to the utmost. '1 hus, for instance, 
the* famous motif of* the rosei, the 

tent, the bird, the grapevine, etc:., appeared. 
I'iie Central Asiatic carpets, covered with 
geometric ornaments, are charai lerisc'd ]>y 
gre^al restraint in the tonal range t»f colours. 
The deej) and warm dark-red ‘‘ wine colour,'’ 
]>re.vails liete. It absorbs and retains within 
il.self sinallei pieces of wliile, dark-blue, 
and .sometimes c.lark-green colour, which 
comjxcse the design and the movement of the 
pattern. Ul'len the dark blue roloiu is in- 
ireased in the ilesign. I’his imparts an 
exceptionally beautiful loloui^ eilec i. fiir 
carpet sliimmc'rs with the play (.>r colours 
from wat tii red to c'old lilac -blue. 

riie I'liaracter of l!u' Central Asiatic 
car|)('l varies in different regions and among 
different tribes. 

II. 

A second home o< So\ ict carpet j.)n>dnrtion 
is the Caucasus. It lias an e\'tm greater 
variety r)f nationalities and the orcnpations 
tliey ha\ (‘ initiati'd c atile-raising. agri- 
euhun* and mixed ,igi b iillui c and cattle- 
raising. 

f'he St vie of the (Jamasian rar]:)cts i.s 
entirely dilfereni foun that of the C.entral 
.Asiatic' carpels. 1 Ik* fjasic at 1 1st ii attt iliuti* 
of ibc Cam asian c arpels is dcaoialion, 
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which suljt)r(liiuit(‘s tlic ornamental features. 
The impression is ])uilt upon the eflect of 
gorgeous and xaried colours, strongly con- 
trasted. The (’olour (ontrasts of the middle 
and the borders an* greatly cin|)hasised. 
Against the bac kground of tlu' C(‘ntral field 
of the carpel th<*i(* :\\r frequently large 
dc'coratix’e, indepc'ndent forms. Blue and n/d 
are also frequently found in th<' colour 
sclieriie of the Ikk kgroimd. Side by side 
wilh them are llaslies of gold and sun- 
shine yellow. The green is coiisidcaably 
luiglitei liere llian in the C’.entral Asiatic 
( arjicls. "I Jie gecuiu trical motifs in tlie 
(laueasian <'ar])ets are replaced f)y floral and 
aninud subjects. 'I'Ik* (laueasian carpet, 
not cuily in its colouring but also in its motifs, 
r(‘S(’rnbl(‘s a beautiful garde n of flowers. 

The glorious, abuiuhmt, sensuous nature 
of iJiis ctnintiy is recreated in the form of 
tliis folk art. 

'J’Ih' t‘ar])(‘ls of .\/erl)aijan occupy a 
place 1 )\ ihcin'^elx cs amcjiig the C’aiicasian 
( aipcts. *J he geoinc-tric al style is more 
stroMglx retained in ihcni, the colour c om- 
l>inalions are more aeceiituatc'ci, and the* 
composition is more' consistent and sym- 
metrical The c arjiets of Ai rnenia and of 
Ceoigia arc* softer in colouring. 'J’hc* c’olour 
harmonies in them are appreciably meue 
resiraiiic cl. J he de sign is nion flexible', the 
])ic to! ial-floral forms are more aliunclant . 

( su ix't-'inaklng' in the* ( '.anc sistis, and 
espcM'ially in d Vans-( iauc asia, has a dcarp 
and ancient tradition. It had been greatly 
imbued willi the- Icutns and iiifiueiic c's of iJu* 
Ncai East, from th<‘ ancient culture! of 
Assyria and Babylon to tlie cultures of Persia 
and I urkey. 

III. 

L'krainiaii earpe'ts oeciipy a speeial place, 
have! their own motifs, and their own colour 
sclM inc s. An imporlaiU f)art in llu'ir evo- 
lution was played both by tlie influence's 
wdiie li t ame fr'(*m the* (iaueasns and lay the 
wave of artistic motifs, fi)ims and tastes, 
W'liich fle»w’ed in from the west 1 hi ougli Poland 
and (hdic ia. 'J lie Ukraine, 100, lox e's ihc! 
eoloiu' and ornamental de'e oratixe contrasts 
of the middle field and borders. Against tiie 
bright, now blue, iiem'r(!(l, iiow^ yellow’, often 
black, background of their earpets, tlic 
Ukrainian women c arjiet-xveax c'ls se atte r 


in restrained and delicate fasliion the 
ornamciilal motifs of flowers and leaves. 
'The.se motifs .are akin to the! l^krainian orna- 
ments on xvalls and e»vens, the* c'lnbroideries 
on fabrics, and the designs on glazed w^are. 
Basically the* style (»f tin* LTrainian carpet is 
a product of j)iirc folk art. 

A difl[i!r(!iit position is held by the Kursk 
and Ural carpets. Their origin and style 
are largeix assoc iated w ith the cailture* of the 
lande*el noliilitx’ and se*ildoTn. In tlu'ir 
motifs there' is mile li lak<*n from lh<‘ Baroejiic*, 
Roc (K'o and Ein|)ij e j^c'j iods. All this, 
transformed by the* original tastes of' the 
Kursk and Ural jieasant xvomcn car|)C‘l- 
\veax(‘is, Cfc-alc-s interersting and liesh 
\arictit*s ol artistic form. 

. IV. 

lh*lc)Tc' the' Ke‘X (*lulion the* condition of tlu! 
carpe t liandii rah inelustiic-s in Russia, was a 
]>reearious one. Uai pc t-makiiig xvas esse*n- 
liallx vvornc'ij's xsork. d lic*ir crc'aiive* initia- 
tixe vxas stultified. Unorganised, i)lying 
tlic'ir iratlc in inclixidual fashion, they easily 
beeaine' the' ])rc'y of middlemen. The style 
of tlu! earpc'ts in all jiarts ol’ the* f'ornU!r 
Russian Pm|.)iie was rapidly degenerating 
under the* inflinnicc' of’ the! market re'Cjuire- 
ni(*nts of that liriie:. xvhie h were..* c'ssentially 
philistine! and banal. I he* te’clinie|uc‘ xvas 
dec lining. lnslc*ad of the* \ c gc-tabic- dye's 
llial x\cic‘ betauliful iii c'olour and lasting, 
th(‘re* ( anie* a floexl of aniline* cl\'e*s. 

Aiu ] the* Rc-xohitic the story of c'arpet 
proehic lion e Jiaiige el drastically. At the 
presscnt time the sc e)rc:s of' thousands of 
xxomen carpet-vveax ers in all p.irts of 
the- U.S.S.k, are unite'd into co-operalixe 
handierafis groujis and asseic iiiticans. 

Tlu! old x'l'gelable’ eJye!s are* being j e.*stored, 
.and tlieir production re-eommeneed by 
State lac lories, dlie Sox iet public' and 
scientific institutions are* symjiathetically 
fostering the! rexix al of the highest form c>f the! 
e!ar}.)e*l -making art after the* bc.*st okl models, 
as we*ll as the d(!X('loprne*nt e>f tlie* cr(*ative 
initiatixe of the xxome n earpe i-wexixers, 
iransforming them from artisans into artists. 

(Jarpet making in the U.S.S.R. floiirishe's 
not c»rily as a valuable brane fi of‘ e-xport 
trade, but also as a substantial factor organi- 
cally ( ontrlbuting to tlie erc'alion of the 
nexv Sox iet e iilturc, and to its new charac ter. 
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Palekh ornament on papier-mache plate. The bear hunt. Executed 
by BUTORIN. 
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1. A tea-party. Lukutin painting 
on papier-mache, early 19th 
century. 

2. A troika ride in summer. 
Lukutin papier-mache painting, 
mid 19th century. 

3. Flowers. Painting on papier- 
mache, by A. KRUGLIKOV, 
of the Fedoskin workshop. 1934. 



4. A brooch. Kholmogory carving 
in bone. 1934. 

5. A young walrus, carved in 
bone, from the Kholmogory 
workshop, now in the Institute 
of Handicrafts Industry. 

6. An example from the same 
Institute of papier-mache inlaid 
with carved bone, executed for 
the Kholmogory workshop by 
M. RAKOV. 1933. 











Zagorsk ornament on wood, based on motifs of the northern region 




| »Orii-»U lUI tiH n» 
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Kudrino wood-carving. A trunk. 
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Kholmogory bone-inlaid trunk of the 18 th century. 
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TRADITION IN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The traditional crafts are not discouraged 
in Russia, on the contrary special organisa- 
tions exist to maintain and develop them. 


Bogorodsk coloured wooden toy. 
First half of 19th century. •* The 
Nutcracker.” 



(Atiovt ): Palekh ornament on 
papier -mache. Prince Gvidon 
from ” Story of Tsar Saltan ” 
by Pushkin. Work by P. 

KOZHUKHIN, 1932. 

Gorodetz coloured toy; 
The troika, with three horses. 
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ARMENIAN ERIVAN CARPET. 


A revival in carpet 
manufacture has been 
accompanied by the 
use of fast dyes and 
general improvement 
of quality. 


Palekh ornament on papier-mache. R 
money-box. Work by PARILOV. A scone 
from Pushkin’s poem “ Ruslan and 
Ludmila,” 1933. 
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Palckh ornament on papier-mache. 

“There were merry daysV' hy 

P. BAZHENOV, 1933. CAUCASIAN AZERBAIJAN CARPET. 


Ill Palckh ware the 

Byzantine art of the 
icon -painter is turned 
to practical account. 
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tllJ COLLECTIONS 

l{l{yiLOi: OlHEU. UEM- 
lUrtMH, I A \ OM K am! 
m SSI A \ niM EKS 

( If lln‘ Urtiiiititiir, Loniti'^ntd] 


INPUTS arran^Cfl oil the vcor 
npooi! from LI per day 


rnll dvlnils fnnn : 

IM(H ItlSI LTIK. Itiish House. London. U .( .2 


or Leading I'ravel ifxenries 



PIN BOXES, POWDER BOXES, 
CIGARETTE BOXES, PLATES, 
JEWELLERY CASKETS. 

Each is decoraled with a brilliant miniature- 
like picture by a well-known artist. Every 
design is individual and different and the 
scenes are taken chiefly from Pushkin and 
other classical authors. 



The importation of these articles is handled by 

ARCOS LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. TehTem Bar 54ii. 

ToVhom all enquiries sl'^uld be addressed. 



STUDIO AUTUMN BOOKS 

MODERN PUBLICITY 1935-6. Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt. New issue of world- 
famous year book. Posters, Press Advertising, Direct Mail. Packaging. “ Advertising Parade W. D. H. 
McCullough on Copy Writing, J. W. Hobson on Radio and Film Advertising, Norbert J. Dutton on 
Package Designing, H, H. Costain on Advertising Photography. Advertising A.B.C. for the small 
advertiser by F. A. Mercer. Over 200 illustrations, with 8 in full colours, 16 m two colours. 

Si7(' I 1^ X 8| inches. Cloth los. 6d. net. : Wrappers 7s. 6d. net. 

ROYAL PALACES. By A. L.. Baldry. Edited by F. A. Mercer. Companion volume to “Royal 
London. “ described as the best book of the British Jubilee. Buckingham Palace. St. James’s, Windsor 
Castle, etc. 100 photogravure illustrations of exteriors and interiors, each witfi notes on points of 
historical interest. Size lOx 7.\ inches. Cloth 6s. net. 

THE NEW VISION. A photographic series, non-technicai but illustrating and commenting on 
fresh aspects of the modern world and modern outlook. 

1. AIRCRAFT. By Le Corbusier. The wonderful forms produced by the perfection of the 
heavier-than-air madime. The meaning of its development illuminated by Le Corbusier. 

2. WORLD BENEATH THE MICROSCOPE. By W. Watson-Baker. A book of photo- 
micrographs. The minute but individual world that lies just outside the range of our unaided sigfit. 

Size lo X 7’. inches. 5s. net. 

CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN. Special Winter Number of “The Studio.” By R. R. Tomlmson. 
How to form a generation who can appreciate as well as produce. How to foster the creative Instinct 
which manifests itself m a young child’s drawings. These arc the problems the author tackles. A con- 
structive book for all educationists. 150 illustr'ations, 6 in colour. 

Size I 1 4 X 8] inches. Cloth I Os. 6d. net. ; Wrappers 7s. 6d. net. 

INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE. Edited by C. G. Holme. Architectural design as an aid to 
efficiency and improved conditions of working. A survey of modern methods : their advantages and 
cost. Over 200 illustrations. Size I 1 .1 x 9 inches. 30s. net. 

YE MADDE DESIGNER. By Low. Night after night in the “ Evening Standard ” David Low 
entertains us with his impish drawing and shrewd thrusts. He has now written a book and takes us 
behind the veil, wfiere we meet the real Low and learn of the humour and adventure of fiis calling. 
Illustrated with about 90 drawings. Size 10x7' indes. 6s. net. 

HOURS OF LEISURE: 

9. MAKING A SHIP MODEL — THE BRIG. By Frank H. Mason. How an accurate 
model can be made to any scale at negligible cost. Author is an expert on construction of sailing 
ships. Numerous diagrams and photogr*aphs. 

10. RUSH WORK. By A. H. Crampton, An interesting, profitable and inexpensive occupation. 

I s. net each. 

EMBROIDERY DESIGN. By Molly Booker. No. 9 “ How to Do It ” series. Many people who 
embroider find the question of design more troublesome than technique. Miss Booker explains how 
design difficulties may be overcome. Size lox 7! inches. Boards 7s. 6d. net, 

MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 1935-6. “ The Studio ” Annual of Camera Art. Edited by C. G, 
Holme. One hundred of the finest photographs of the year, by photographers of many lands, repro- 
duced in photogravure. Francis Bruguiere writes on photography as an art, and John Havinden, on 
“The Beginner in Pliotographic Advertising.” 

Size 10x7! inches. Cloth 7s. 6d. net. ; Wrappers 5s. net. 


/I n>ntf)l(‘li' nilnhivur nf Sfui/m IhtnLs u'lU in \//if j)u\! ///■/' oji 

THE STUDIO LIMITED, 44 LEICESTER SQUARE LONDON, W.C.2 
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